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152 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The Practical Movement 


and Our 


Technical Scholarships 


Reporting Progress. 


SPePEWS of the practical movement in our primary schools has reached even the 

Board of Education, and Mr. Runciman did not find it difficult in his recent 
speech in the House of Commons to enlist attention to his account of the 
new method of instruction. We quote from the newspaper report :— 





“In elementary schools his inspector reported to him that there had been all-round improvement. 
The proportion of trained to untrained teachers had gone up, and the number of certificated teachers 
was rising rapidly. Classes also were becoming smaller. In his view it was necessary, in the case of 
elementary schools, to encourage experiment. The right hon. gentleman proceeded to indicate experi- 
ments in education which had been carried out in various schools. In the case of a school in Cheshire, 
he mentioned that one of the boys was discovered by the inspector to have made a weigh-bridge out of 
his own head. (Laughter.) Another boy had invented a form of pump for raising water from a well 
in his father’s garden. Gates for the gardens, frames for cultivation purposes, and other things useful 
and ingenious were made by the boys, who showed skill in applying the practical teaching of the school. 
The headmaster of that particular school had so impressed him (Mr. Runciman) with the excellence of 
the work he had done that he had appointed him to the staff of the Education Department, and intended 
to use him as a missionary to spread the methods of education he had carried out in Cheshire.” 


“Palmam Qui Meruit Ferat.” 


So Mr. Litherland of Seamon’s Moss School, Altrincham, woke one morning in July 
to find himself famous. The interviewers posted down to Cheshire, and the practical 
methods which writers in our journal have advocated in season and out of season for a long 
period were held up to the admiring gaze of the readers of the daily papers. “That school,” 
said Mr. Runciman, “is really an intelligent school.” So it is, and we congratulate the 
headmaster on the public recognition of his intelligence. But Mr. Litherland would be the 
first to assure all who are interested that he is not the only head teacher who is in the new 
movement ; that he is not the only “splendid example of the genius of common-sense.” 


Seamon’s Moss Methods. 


Here is a cutting from the Daily Telegraph report on the school which fell under the 
limelight :— 

“If a boy wants to make an aeroplane he may, and, in fact, he does, only he must design it. 

First the design has to be made and submitted to the master, and if it will work, away goes the boy 

to his bench, and, with the tools he has made himself, he fashions it out. They have built the model 

aeroplanes, and out of the experiments conducted to see what was the best angle to set the propeller- 

blades came a working windmill-pump, which is to be used to bring water to the school garden. It 

was all made out of odds and ends. The blades of the windmill-wheel were bed-laths; the cogs that 

transmit the power to the piston came out of an old frictional electric machine; the water-tube is old 
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gas-pipe, but the whole machine works like a miracle. I could tell you of other mechanical wonders, 
but let this stand as an example of the achievements of the school of practice. The same practical 
methods are adopted for paper work. Mathematics at Seamon’s Moss means going out to survey a 
field and calculating its area, or measuring the church with instruments made by the boys. There is 
a theodolite, and a theodolite table, and all the other appurtenances of the craft. So even trigo- 
nometry becomes a thing of joy. With all this the necessary grind at figures and facts, and the 
literary side of education, is not neglected. For all the out-of-door work and carpentry there are four 
hours’ arithmetic a week for every one.” 


Forewarned is Forearmed. 


This is excellent, and it is revolutionary. Our readers will note that the Certificate 
Examination of the Board of Education as it is at present conducted is not calculated to 
prepare a teacher for conducting his work by these methods. But the large number of 
“Practical Teacher” subscribers who are now working courses in technical instruction with 
the International Correspondence Schools under our Scholarship Scheme will begin to- see 
that they are at last turning their energies in the right direction—away from the paraphrase 
of Shakespeare and the quibbling over Moods and Tenses to the acquirement of practical 
experience of a world of which the future is to the engineer. 


An Appreciative Student. 


By dint of careful and steady application one of our Scholarship holders has just com- 
pleted his free course in Bookkeeping, and writes to the Editor in the following terms :— 


“28 GosFoRD PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


“T enjoyed the short course of instruction in Bookkeeping in the International Correspondence Schools. 

“T must confess to have always been sceptical of the success of instruction by correspondence, 
because of the absence of the encouragement and incentive due to the personality of the teacher. 

“TI must, however, admit that the I.C.S., with their clear, well-illustrated, and splendidly arranged 
instruction papers, with an ingenious system of inquiry forms to be used in times of difficulty and doubt, 
and with their careful, painstaking, and sympathetic correction of work submitted, have brought the 
minds of teacher and taught into such close contact that the bodily presence of each is unnecessary. 

“But perhaps my keen appreciation of, and satisfaction with, the educational worth of the I.C.S. 
is best proved by my thinking of going in for some further work with them. 

“T cannot close without asking you to accept of my best thanks for the opportunity you have 
given me of becoming acquainted with such an institution. 

“With best wishes for the success of your journal, 


“T remain, yours faithfully, 
“> ¥.. Bee 


Mr. Bird’s mention of his intention of taking up further work with the International 
Correspondence Schools reminds us that, as we have already announced, the Directors of 
that institution are prepared to offer further Courses at reduced terms to those teachers 
who have already worked through a Free Course of Instruction under “The Practical 
Teacher” Scholarship Scheme. We would also point out once more that any teacher, 
whether one of our Scholarship holders or not, will be paid a small fee if he or she 
undertakes to superintend the work of a young student taking a Course with the 
International Correspondence Schools. Further particulars of this arrangement can be 
obtained from the offices of the 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Kingsway, London. 
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The Board of Education 


HE new pamphlet on Manual Instruction is a 
portion of the full report made by a committee of 
inspectors constituted to inquire into the best means of 
securing co-ordinated handwork for all public elemen- 
tary school children, and especially for those who have 
just left the infant schools. 

Its importance is due to the fact that it officially 
recognises the New Education, which aims at-a more 
practical and less academic training for our children. 
The position at present is this. Handwork has long 
been established as a method of teaching in infant 
schools, but as soon as the children pass into the senior 
school they are side-tracked into the monastic atmos- 
phere from which a fraction emerge four years later, 
when they, at eleven or twelve years of age, are for- 
tunate enough to be taught cookery and woodwork. 
The insufficiency of this woodwork training for the older 
boys is shown by the fact that only one in three receive 
it at all. Of 266 autonomous boroughs and urban 
districts, 124 heve no handicraft centres. 

The Report discusses fully the value and place of hand- 
work in the school and the question of the training of 
teachers in connection therewith, and concludes with an 
interesting and suggestive appendix setting forth notes 
on eight or nine various types of handwork seen in 
lower classes. 

We are exceedingly glad to note that the Board 
explicitly and at the outset lays down the principle that 
manual work should be regarded “ not as a separate 
subject in the curriculum, but as a method which should 
arise from and permeate the whole work.” This is ortho- 
dox doctrine sufficiently advanced to satisfy the disciples 
of Pestalozzi and Dewey. 

It is good, too, to find the following sound doctrines 
officially and freely accepted: “ There is an intimate 
connection between the brain development of the child 
and his manual and motor activity. The correlated 
development of brain and hand goes on throughout the 
early years until the control of the motor centres is 
fairly complete—that is, about the age of fifteen or 
sixteen. A close correlation has also been noticed 
between the growth of power in speech and in skilled 
muscular movement, especially of the hand.” In short, 
the “hand is the projected brain,” as Liberty Tadd 
puts it. The great success achieved in special and 
industrial schools by using handwork methods amply 
justifies the conclusions arrived at. 

That the Committee are quite convinced as to the 
value of the new methods is clear, as they state that 
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on the Burning Question. 


to neglect this type of training is “ to seriously mutilate 
our education.” 

It appears to be generally agreed that the infant 
school curriculum is already based on sound handwork 
principles, and the idea—briefly put—is to project this 
system into the senior schools. The Report in this 
connection speaks most highly of the training given by 
the National Froebel Union, recommending it as being 
a suitable course for men as well as women. 

Probably the most valuable portions of the Report are 
those which deal with the work for lower classes. ‘‘ Above 
the infants’ school comes the period of three or four 
years from seven to ten or eleven, which is at present 
most destitute of all provision for educational hand- 
work; and this is the time next to the infant stage 
when it is most necessary and natural to the child, and 
most fruitful of good results in its general intellectual 
development.” How far we have travelled since the 
old examination days is evident when we read the 
following sound, liberal views of the Committee: “ We 
would not ourselves wish, nor would we encourage, Local 
Authorities to impose uniform schemes of handwork 
training upon older scholars any more than upon in- 
fants; and while the teachers’ freedom of choice and 
power of invention should be encouraged to the ut- 
most, they in their turn should give the utmost scope 
to the initiative of the children.” It occurs to us that 
this will not have to be taken too literally, for we fear 
that very little real headway will be made if we leave 
the development of schemes entirely to the teachers. 
That would be expecting too much from a body of 
hard-worked public servants, to the majority of whom 
the new methods are necessarily entirely a closed book. 
Moreover, it savours too much of that pretty but un- 
practical and ineffective form of legislation known as 
permissive. Many teachers, through no fault of their 
own, but on account of the vicious system under which 
they were trained, lack initiative. We must, there- 
fore, look to the Board and the Local Authorities to 
provide sufficient help in the shape of expert but liberal 
advisers, who shall assist the teachers in gradually 
transforming the curriculum. We are entirely at one 
with the Board in warning the Local Authorities against 
an isolated and mechanical treatment of the subject by 
the appointment of specialist organisers, who are liable 
to over-emphasise the importance of their own particular 
subjects. The Committee would prefer to see hand- 
work “ arise naturally from the other teaching, and be 
included with it in the school programme.” At the 








same time, it is clear that to effect what must be re- 
garded as a revolution in the curriculum some wise 
counsel and help from enthusiastic experts who have 
had a libera)] training, and have correctly focused the 
elementary school course, would do much good. 

In elaborating the cardinal principle laid down that 
handwork should be regarded as a method the Report 
gives some interesting illustrations. Number, we are 
told, should be taught in the earlier stages entirely 
through the concrete; the objects which might be used 
—strips or squares of paper cut by the child, small 
objects modelled in clay, etc.—suggest themselves. 
“To make a paper box, to weave a mat or a basket of 
cane, gives experience of magnitude, proportion, and 
symmetry as well as of number, and the results of such 
experience are of a lasting kind.” 

Nature study, geography, and history are also dealt 
with in an equally broad manner. The idea of acting 
historical scenes and making such things as arrows, 
targets, swords, and bows for use in this miniature 
stage-play appears fanciful, but we have found it very 
efiective in practice. (See page 159 of this issue.—Ep.) 

“One simple practical method of making the teach- 
ing of history and geography more real and interest- 
ing is the making of scrap-books, which might contain 
drawings, maps, and diagrams done by the scholars, as 
well as pictures and scraps of all kinds collected from 
outside. If the books were made and bound by the 
scholars themselves, this would become in the fullest 
sense a constructive form of handwork, and much 
besides.” 

In providing for this instruction in handwork, it will 
be desirable for the teacher to have consciously in mind 
the necessity for considering both the main tendencies 
in the child’s nature—the artistic (developed by clay 
modelling, for example) and the mechanical (developed 
by cardboard work, for example). 

One of the most difficult problems—the actual placing 
of the subject on the time-table—is handled in a some- 
what vague way. 

“In theory” the Committee say it is possible to pro- 
vide sufficiently for handwork training under the headings 
of the other school subjects, but a little later one reads: 
“Work done merely as free expression or in illustration 
of other lessons tends, if not corrected by special lessons, 
to a falling off both in interest and in execution.” A 
similar difficulty is met with in infant schools as regards 
the teaching of drawing. If the subject is taught ac- 
cording to a logically arranged course, we obtain good 
execution, but we jettison correlation and often interest. 
Considerable freedom, however, we are pleased to note, 
is to be allowed, and bold experiments in the way of 
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devoting afternoons largely to handwork and the like 
are to be favoured. 

As regards the upper classes of the senior schools, 
the whole question of centre teaching is fully discussed. 
lt is recognised that at eleven years of age the child 
requires a stricter intellectual discipline, and it is “ at 
this point that a rea] danger arises of carrying the free 
expression work of earlier years to the point of mental 
discursiveness and the actual obstruction of sound 
mental growth.” 

The good points of the centres are— 

1. They are popular. 

2. The teaching in them has been competent, and the 
work has been thoroughly and accurately carried out. 

3. The work has often led to similar pursuits being 
followed at home. 

The disadvantages are— 

1. The supply of centres is inadequate ; not half the 
eligible boys receive training at present. 

2. The work is habitually treated as an isolated sub- 
ject, without interest to the ordinary teacher and with- 
out connection with the rest of the curriculum. 

3. The methods of instruction in the average centre 
appear to be marked by an excessive rigidity and formal- 
ism. Too little initiative is allowed to the scholars 
and too little freedom to the centre teacher. The same 
courses are carried out year after year, and the connec- 
tion with the ordinary work of the school is disregarded. 

To remedy defects the following suggestions are made : 

1. The scheme of work for any manual centre should 
be drawn up in consultation with the various head- 
masters of the schools attending. 

2. As regards the methods of instruction, there should 
be greater freedom, variety, and initiative on the part 
of both teachers and scholars. 

3. Frequent interchange of teachers between the 
centres and the ordinary schools should take place. 

In other cases where no centres at present exist it is 
recommended— 

1. That a manual room for varied work, not neces- 
sarily expensively equipped, should be provided in all 
new schools. 

2. In larger schools one teacher specially qualified in 
handwork methods should be included in the staff. 

3. In rural schools a mixed course of manual work 
(such as gardening and handwork) would be welcome. 

A course of lighter woodwork following upon pro- 
gressive work in the lower classes is to be preferred 
“to the system now generally prevailing of giving 
selected older boys a course of heavier woodwork at a 
centre, but providing no handwork course in the earlier 
stages of their school life.” 
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Modern Psychology and the New Methods 


in Education. 


BY W. H. WINCH, M.A. (CANTAB.), 


Honorary Treasurer of the British Psychological Society ; Member of the British Association Committee on Mental Measurements ; Chairman of 
the Committee of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland on Psychological Research in Schools. 


I.—PsycHoLoey aND Epucation To-pDay. 

TOT many years ago a member of an important 
‘ Local Authority for Education was reported to 
have said in a public discussion that he did not see what 
tissychology had to do with education, and that he did 
not want tissychology taught to the children in the 
schools, for he thought that quite enough subjects were 
taught already. 

The psychologist would cordially agree that it was not 
a subject to be taught to children, and that quite enough 
subjects were already taught in schools; but my pur- 
pose in referring to these pronouncements is merely to 
show what a gap divided those days from these. 

Psychology nothing to do with education—what a 
change nowadays! The wheel has turned full circle! 
Every teacher knows that to be regarded as unpsycho- 
logical in his methods of teaching is to-day to be classed 
among those who are out-of-date and unprogressive. 
There is no word to which more homage is rendered by 
inspectors and supervisors of all kinds, when paying 
their visits of suggestion and admonition to schools, than 
to the word psychology. Teachers, by the mere logic of 
events, are well aware that the functions of these super- 
vising officials have become greatly changed in recent 
years. No doubt it is still necessary for them at times 
to take an exact measure of the extent to which the work 
laid down in the head teachers’ syllabuses is actually 
performed in the schools they visit; but in the main 
they leave this work to the head teacher, and devote 
themselves to suggesting to the teachers what they shall 
do and how they shall do it. It is an era of suggestions, 
and provided they are wise ones, and given in the spirit 
of suggestions, it is both good and well. 

There are difficulties in this procedure, however, to 
which teachers are becoming increasingly alive. The 
inspectors and supervisors do not always make the same 
recommendations. That is probably not wholly a bad 
thing: a certain measure of difference of opinion is neces- 
sary to people who are really alive. But sometimes they 
give suggestions which are diametrically opposed; and 
sometimes the teachers do not really agree with any of 
them. An experienced and capable headmaster put the 
question to an inspector thus: “Suppose I do not 
carry out your suggestions, what then?” “I shall 
regret it,” said the inspector. ‘Suppose I continue to 
neglect your suggestions, and go on with my own methods, 
what then? Will you give my school a ‘ good report’ ?” 
“ Well, I shall have to say that you have not carried out 
my suggestions,” was the answer. What else could the 
inspector say? He could not convince the headmaster 


that he was right, and the headmaster could not con- 
vince him. They both used the word psychological 
more than once in their discussions; but as their psy- 
chology was a little indefinite, nothing came of that. 

What do I want teachers to understand from this 
illustration? Just this. It is of no use now for a 
teacher merely to go on from day to day in the old path, 
good and well-worn though it be. He must be able to 
give reasons. and good ones, for the syllabuses he makes 
out, and for the methods he adopts. He must be able 
to appeal to knowledge which is above and beyond in- 
dividual opinion, to a body of ascertained fact which all 
educaiionists must admit, be they administrators, in- 
spectors, or teachers; unless, of course, they are will- 
ing to become flatly obscurantist, and I do not think 
(though perhaps I am prejudiced) that even an inspector 
will refuse to listen to good evidence. Contrary to the 
opinion of many teachers, I believe inspectors to be 
reasonable people, anxious to learn as well as willing 
to teach. 

Well, let us suppose we are all reasonable and all 
willing to learn: how will that fact help us amid our 
multitude of counsellors? To that point I address my- 
self next. 


II.—Wuy I say Mopern Psycuo.oey. 


You all know how popular the word psychology is 
nowadays. You can hardly read a newspaper article 
—particularly if written in the silly season—without 
coming across it. The newspaper writer usually makes 
up his psychology as he goes along; but then he is a 
busy man, and can’t know all the things he writes about, 
so we must not be too hard on him. But there are 
others, better instructed, to whom the word psychology 
brings little definite meaning. 

Three clever girls whom I met at a boarding-house 
said to me one night after dinner, “ O Mr. Winch, we 
hear you are a psychologist ; will you come and tell us 
about ghosts?” I stammered and hesitated, and said 
finally that I did not know much about ghosts; the 
psychology I knew best was about school children. 
They were very disappointed ; they thought that psy- 
chology would teach them whether and how the soul 
existed after bodily death, and little things of that sort. 
When they found that psychology as a science could 
give them no clear answer on matters like that, they 
said, ‘‘ Wel!. what’s the use of it then?” I said it had 
uses in connection with teaching ; but that remark did 
not seem to inspire them —they weren’t going to be 
teachers. 
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When I speak of psychology, then, I do not mean to 
refer to difficult questions such as those of the relation of 
the soul to the body, thought-transference, and hypno- 
tism. I am content to deal with the common or garden 
questions of everyday life and of everyday thought 
which are really of practical service to teachers. 

But I can hear another sort of criticism—one with 
which I am bound to say I largely sympathise. 

Some very able teachers have read text-books on 
psychology, and though nowadays they hardly like to 
say so, they used to say, and they still think, that the 
contents of these books did not greatly (if at all) help 
them in their daily work. 

I do not think they are quite right. I do not think 
they could read any text-book of psychology known to 
me without almost unconsciously looking at problems 
in education in a rather new light. But let us listen to 
what they say. These are their criticisms. First, there 
are too many technical terms, and the more acute critics 
say they are not always used by all writers in the same 
sense. Then they say it is all too vague and general: 
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they cannot see how to apply it. Then they cannot 
understand the difficult laboratory experiments ; they 
can read the conclusions, but they cannot follow the 
method of the experiments. There are other criticisms, 
but for the present let these suffice. How is the 
psychologist to answer these ? 

Well, modern psychology is answering them, and an- 
swering them in the best possible way. A new science 
of educational psychology, and a newer science still of 
experimental pedagogy, are in rapid process of con- 
struction and discovery. The minute and difficult dis- 
tinctions proper to the expert psychologist need not be 
presented to the teacher, and the experiments can be 
such as the teacher himself can understand and do. 
But what are the experiments for? Roughly speaking, 
for two purposes, with one only of which I shall deal 
to-day—namely, to find out by actual observation and 
experiment how the mind of the child really thinks and 
grows. And that brings me to the third element of 
my title, with which I hope to deal next month. 

(To be continued.) 





The Organisation of Juvenile Employment. 


FILLING THE GREAT GAP. 
BY JOHN PERKINS. 


S° the Education (Choice of Employment) Bill is 
“ hung up ”’—maybe to give the Board of Trade 
and the Board of Education an opportunity to settle 
their differences concerning the institution of Juvenile 
Labour Bureaus and Advisory Committees. When the 
Bill has taken practical shape, it is probable that we 
shall be very little nearer our goal, hindered as we 
may be by costly and cumbersome administrative 
machinery. It was ever thus! The painful history of 
the operation of the Poor Law discloses a dispropor- 
tionate expenditure upon organisation and very inade- 
quate doles given with a grudging hand to a more or 
less deserving poor. Is this attempt to systematise the 
labour market to suffer from similar overbalancing ? 
We shall see. Let us meantime examine the methods 
of some of the agencies already existing. 

There are not wanting a goodly number of institu- 
tions which endeavour to keep in touch with young 
people after they leave school, to advise them as to 
their employment, and to provide for their social and 
educational well-being. Notably the Education Com- 
mittees of Sheffield, Finchley, Hull, Chatham, Croydon, 
and London have done much valuable public service 
through the medium of Care Committees and similar 
agencies. Of these, that at Finchley, organised in 1907, 
seems to be one of 


THe most CoMPLETE AND SuccessFUL JUVENILE 
Lasour BuREAUS 


yet in existence. Mr. Frederick Alder, the secretary 
of the Education Committee, is secretary to the Bureau ; 
and I had arranged to interview him for the benefit 
of my readers, but the holidays prevented. 

Mr. Alder has very kindly provided me with much 
valuable information. A report, showing the occupa- 
tions taken by boys leaving school, led the Committee 





to consider what steps could be taken to reduce the 
number who entered unskilled employment; and to 
obviate the difficulties they found to exist, they ini- 
tiated a scheme under which— 

1. The secretary got into communication with local 
employers and Finchley residents with some influence 
in the city, bringing to their notice the fact that, if they 
would send particulars whenever they had vacancies, 
children recommended by their headmasters on account 
of capability and character would be sent to them for 
approval. 

2. The headmasters write to the parents of each child 
at the time of its thirteenth birthday, asking them for 
their views with regard to the child’s career, and offer- 
ing to assist in having the child suitably placed. 

3. The headmasters send to the Education Office 
particulars of each child, with age, capability, general 
character, parents’ views re occupation, and any other 
information which might be of assistance in obtaining 
work for the child. 

4. The head teachers suggest to the parent the neces- 
sity of keeping the child at school even beyond its four- 
teenth year, in order to obtain a suitable place. 

5. Children placed in employment by this method are 
required to take up suitable evening classes, and the 
co-operation of employers is enlisted in this direction. 

6. An endeavour is made by means of Old Boys’ Clubs. 
to keep in touch with old scholars who have gone into. 
the world. 

7. The question of emigration is considered with re- 
gard to healthy boys, for whom an outdoor life is evi- 
dently the proper thing. 

Circular letters to employers from the secretary and 
from the head teachers to parents were drawn up for 
general use, and a form is used to give particulars re- 
garding each child. 
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In the first year about eighty-four children out of 
about four hundred were placed through the agency of 
the Bureau, and in each case the child was found some 
skilled employment, it being no part of the scheme to 
provide for low-skilled labour. 

A similar plan has been adopted at Croydon, the 
Education Committee being strongly in favour of the 
formation of Old Scholars’ Associations. A very inter- 
esting development has recently been made in connec- 
tion with a local golf club, under which the boy caddies 
are engaged from a list supplied by an Employment 
Sub-Committee ; and they have to undertake to attend 
classes at the Junior Polytechnic in the borough, the 
fees for the boys being paid by the golf club. The 
responsible teacher of the classes makes a report to 
the caddie sub-committee. In addition to wages, the 
golf club form a bonus fund for the benefit and assist- 
ance of such of the caddies as have diligently dis- 
charged their duties during their term of service; and this 
bonus is applied either as a premium for apprentice- 
ship, in purchasing an outfit, or for the further educa- 
tion of the boy at the termination of his employment 
as a caddie at seventeen years of age. 

These agencies, admirable as they are, seem to lose 
sight of a very important point— 


WE cANNOT ALL BE APPRENTICEs ! 


At the present time, according to the available statis- 
tics, from 60 to 70 per cent. of the children who leave 
school to go to work take up comparatively uneducative 
employment. We cannot expect to change all that, 
and to institute an industrial revolution with a stroke 
of the pen—or by passing an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. C. E. B. Russell, who conducted inquiries in con- 
junction with Mr. Cyril Jackson, said: “‘ Boy labour 
must always be required. It is the conditions and not 
the thing itself that want changinhg..... Two things 
are needful: the one, an interest—obligatory, if neces- 
sary—on the part of the employer in the welfare of the 
employee, which shall lead him to consider the lad’s 
future when he has to dispense with his services on the 
ground of age; the other, an interest on the part of 
the boy himself in his own future..... The employer 
may say that you cannot afford sentimentality in busi- 
ness, and that the devil must take the hindmost..... 
But if active, trustworthy boys and their parents make 
it plain that they would not take situations from which 
they could only hope eventually to be turned adrift 
without equipment, employers would have to bethink 
themselves ..... One of the best hopes of improved 
conditions lies in the education of the boys to realise 
the issue before them.” 

Again, the Rev. T. C. Witherby, in the same connec- 
tion, said: ““When you have prevented lads entering 
blind-alley trades—or, in other words, when you have 
reorganised the blind-alley trades so that they are no 
longer blind alleys—what is to be done with the lads ? 
To teach them skilled trades will not help matters, for 
there is no evidence that these trades lack men..... 
Technical training will result in trades being over- 
stocked from below. The market demands enormous 
— of process labour, and will always demand it.” 

ust so! and yet Mr. Courtney Terrell would absolutely 
prohibit employment of the messenger-boy and van-boy 
type. And another inquirer writes: “It is probable that 
labour exchanges for boys leaving school would be of 
very great value in securing that all the more intelligent 
and able boys had a chance of securing good openings.” 































































THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


This is very well so far as it goes; but is there not 
a general tendency in all the present-day talk about 
the question to neglect the normal and less intelligent 
children ? I have the greatest respect for skilled em- 
ployment and apprenticeship societies, but the tendency 
of all these institutions is to wash their hands of those 
who are not suited to skilled employments (whatever 
they may be), and of those for whom skilled employ- 
ment has no room. If we do not exercise great caution, 
the Juvenile Employment Bureaus of the future will 
go the same road, and the very class of youth which 
most needs adolescent supervision will be allowed to 
drift. 

By all means let us encourage children to pass into 
suitable callings—apprenticeships and what not; but 
we should be careful not to overstock any particular 
market, nor to bemean any honourable ay un- 
skilled though it be. 

There is a lot of snobbery abroad in these days. For 
many a year we shall need our dustbins emptied, our 
roads brushed and watered, our provisions delivered, 
and our boots blacked ; but who are we to belittle the 
unskilled (sic) labourer, who performs—and often credit- 
ably performs—these necessary offices ¢ 

What we should endeavour to do is to find 


Tue Ricut Jos FoR THE Boy, AND THE Rieut Boy 
FOR THE JOB; 


and when we have done that, we should attach him to 
some organisation which should continue his moral, in- 
tellectual, and physica] education until he has become 
settled in growth and character. To effect this, two 
agencies are needed—the Bureau and the School. 

The functions of the Advisory Committees attached 
to the Bureaus should be well defined, and should be 
limited to the collection and scheduling of information 
concerning employment, circulating such information 
periodically among the schools in the district, advising 
parents and children sent to them from the schools or 
applying voluntarily for guidance. If more than one 
application is received for any one appointment, the 
committee should make a selection for the employer to 
interview. They should also see that the child gives 
an undertaking to attend continuation classes, that the 
employer affords facilities for regular attendance, and 
that the hours of labour are such as to allow attendance 
without physical or mental strain. 

The Advisory Committee must never be allowed to 
usurp the authority of the school, nor to interpose it- 
oll ketuben the school on the one hand and the parent 
and the child on the other. Any communication to 
the parent of a boy concerning his future employment 
should be issued by the teacher, and preferably it should 
not be in circular form. The personal touch means so 
much, and to write a brief note to a parent once or twice 
during a child’s school life should not be an ordeal. I 
know it is valuable. I am not enamoured of the idea 
of dinning into the parent’s head the idea that the time 
is approaching for the child to leave school, and conse- 
quently we should not wait until the leaving-age ap- 
proaches to speak, but the children as a whole should 
frequently, in one way or another, be reminded of the 
importance of making a wise choice of a future career. 
A little paragraph in the school magazine, a periodical 
chat to the whole school or to the older Fe meg or a 
reference to the subject at the prize day or school con- 
cert will serve to give food for thought. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Experiments in Dramatic History. 


BY FRED. E. MELTON, STANLEY, BUCKS. 


[In accordance with our announcement last month, we give below the first instalment of Mr. Melton’s school 
historical plays, with illustrations. Other plays will follow in chronological order. The Editor offers further 
help by correspondence to any readers who wish to carry out the idea in their own classes. | 


SumMMaARY. 


Before the coming of the Romans to Britain the people of our 
land had had no civilising influence at work upor their lives 
eacept that of necessity. Occasional visits from merchants of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage were the only glimpses afforded 
them of the world beyond their coasts; and the people in the 
south of the island were the only inhabitants to reap any benefit 
from this outside influence. In a rudimentary way they under- 
stood the arts of weaving, pottery-making, and farming, and so 
were superior to the more savage tribes in the nortb. 

But Rome, at that time the foremost city in the world, was 
gradually corquering all the peoples in the north of Europe; and 
France, known then as Gaul, was the latest conquest of the 
great Roman soldier Julius Cesar. Across the narrow sea the 
white cliffs of Britain could be plainly seen, and to this new 
land and its conquest the energy of the Romans was turned. 

After questioning the Gauls as to the manners, customs, and 
religion of the people of Britain, Cesar sent Commius, one of his 
generals, as envoy, to lay claim to the land in his name, whilst he 
prepared to sail across with his armies to conquer it, if sub- 
mission did not follow his demands. 

All this happened some half-century before our Lord was born, 
55 B.c. 


Caesar. [Turning and walking with his arm round Commius’s 
shoulder] Yes, my Commius: a wise general knows the dangers 
and odds which he must face, and we go not forward until we 
be prepared. Here comes one who, by his dress, should be a 
merchant. Call him to us, and we will question him. 

[Commius walks forward and touches merchant 
who is selling things to the soldiers. 

Commius. Come hither, and if you value your life, speak 
truly to him who stands yonder. 

[Merchant walks towards Cesar, and falls on 
his knees before him, with head bent. 

Merchant. It would be a favour if the great lord would tell 
his servant of his desires. 

Cesar. Know you anything of the land whose white cliffs 
we can so plainly see ? 

Merchant. [Rising to his feet, but standing with head bent] But 
little is known, my lord, except that year by year merchants 
from Tyre and Sidon and traders from Carthage visit us and 
sail across the sea to the people of Britain—for such is the name 
of the land—to barter for tin. 

Commius. [Turning to Cesar] Tin? ‘Tis a useful mineral, 
and one which it would be to our advantage to possess. [T'urning 
to the merchant] What of the people aie ies there ? 

Merchant. They are a very fierce and warlike people, lord, 





Scene I.—Csar QUESTIONING THE MERCHANT OF GAUL. 
Play I1.—Before the Coming of the Romans. 


CHARACTERS. 


Jutius Casar, the Roman leader ; Commivus, a Roman general ; 
A Merchant of Gaul; British Chieftain; The Chieftain’s 
Wife; A Druid; A Messenger, Centurion, Soldiers, British 
Warriors, etc. 


Scene I.—Tue Roman CamP on THE Coast oF Gavt. 


[Soldiers march in, break ranks, and sit down or lie down beside 
fires; merchants and women walk about the camp among 
soldiers, offering goods for sale ; sentries are set ; Commius 
walks in from the right towards Cesar’s tent ; soldiers salute 
him as he stands talking to the Centurion; Cesar enters and 
— Commius on the shoulder ; Commius turns and salutes 

‘@sar. 

Cesar. [Looking round the camp] So another land is won and 
another people taught the power of Rome. What a triumph 
we shall receive when once again we return home! But see! 
[pointing] what are those white cliffs across the water? If 
they denote another land, it may be added to those already 
in our power. [Turns towards Commius. 
_ Commius. Would it not be better to ask of these Gauls some 
information of the dwellers beyond the sea 





who, I believe, live in dense forests and among great marshes, 
getting their food by hunting and fishing; savages of whom 
we Gauls know little except from the tales of traders. 

Casar. I thank you; now begone! [Merchant bows again and 
goes away, still facing Cesar. Casar places hand on Commius’s 
shoulder and commences to up and down with head bent, as 
if in thought. After a time Lo heels up suddenly and stops.| We 
will find out more of them before summer has passed. My 
Commius! it is a dangerous task I must give you. Go you 
and lay claim to the land in my name, and I will follow after. 
Bid them obey, or I will lick up their country as a fire devours 
the wood. 

Commius. [Bowing] Danger, great Cesar, must be borne for 
the sake of Rome, and for Rome’s glory I go. Your message 
shall be given. Farewell ! 

[Raises his hand in salute and passes out. Ocsar 
stands looking round camp, speaks to sol- 
diers, and then thoughtfully passes out also. 


Scene II.—A British VitLaGE ON THE Coast oF KENT. 
Women are busy cleaning the huts, preparing food, and ging 
out skins of animals to dry in the sun. The chieftain’s wife, 


spear in hand, stands talking to a Druid priest, who carries 
in his hand a golden sickle. 
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Chieftain’s Wife. (Turning to the west and pointing with her 
spear] See! our lord the Sun is sinking fast, and I would that 
the hunters had returned before the darkness comes. 

Druid. There is no danger, lady; for thy lord is strong and 
fearless, and with the protection otf the gods will win safe home. 

Chieftain’s Wife. The sky seems red as with blood. ‘Tis a 
bad omen, and I fear some trouble is coming to us. 

Druid. [Turning and listening] Hark ! hear the sound of 
the dogs; the hunters are returning. Come, let us meet them. 

[The Druid and the chieftain’s wife walk away together. The 
women leave their work, and run towards the entrance of 
the village. The men enter carrying carcass on two long 
poles. They carry spears and bows. The chief walks in 
front. As women come towards them the men raise their 
spears and shout a welcome. The women take the car- 
cass and carry it away, followed by the men, who go to 
the huts, place their weapons on the ground, and then 
with the women stand in a group round the priest. Whilst 
this is going on the chieftain places his hand on his wife’s 
shoulder and stands looking at her. 

Uhief. It has been a merry day, but the game gave us a long 
hunt, and we are late. 

Chieftain’s Wife. Almost I had begun to be afraid; the sky 
looks full of blood. 




























THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Chief. [Slowly rising and speaking to himself] I have feared 
this for some time, since defiance was sent across the sea. So 
the evil has fallen [waving his spear]. To me, my warriors. 
[Z'urning to the messenger] Come, lead us, and we will do all we 
can to drive away the strangers from our shores. 

[The men catch hold of their weapons, and gather round the 
chief ; the women try to stop them, but are put aside ; the 
Druid holds up his hands in prayer as all kneel before 
him. Then the men rise and march away. 

Chieftain’s Wife. [Rising and running to the Druid and putting 
her hand on his arm] Did I not say that there was trouble coming 
for us all ? 

Druid. [Looking wpwards] The gods protect them and help 
us all. 

[The chieftain’s wife, followed by the women, goes back 
to the huts, as the Druid follows the warriors. 


Blackboard Sketch. 


Fifty-five years before our Lord was born— 
1. The Romans were the masters of the world. 
. Julius Cesar had conquered Gaul. 
. Julius Cesar had collected information about Britain. 
Commius was sent to lay claim to the land. 
. The half-civilised Britons defied him. 


oe ho 





Scene Il.—Tue Return or tHe British Hunters (Huts wire STocKaDe). 


Chie}. [Laughing and walking towards his hut] We must make 
sacrifice to the gods to turn their anger from us. Where is the 
priest ? 

Chieftain’s Wife. [Looking round] He was with me but a 
moment ago, but I should think he has gone to see what success 
has attended you. 

Chief. Let us go, then, for he will claim his share without our 
aid. 

[They go to the hut and there sit down. The Druid is standing 
talking to the men and women, who pay great attention to 
him. Some kneel as he speaks. 

Druid. [Holding sickle above his head] Lest the anger of our 
lord the Sun be spent on us and he closes out from us his light, 
give to me, I pray you, a share of your spoil, so that I may 
offer sacrifice to him in his sacred place. This night he goes to 
his rest bathed in blood, and an offering must be made to him 
to turn from us his wrath. 

[As he is speaking a messenger, breathless and wounded, with 
a broken spear in his hand, rushes in and falls down 
before the chief. The people hurry to the spot and 
gather round the chief to listen. The Druid stands alone 
watching. 

Messenger. I come to you, lord, to ask your help. 

Chief. What is the matter ? In what way do you need my aid ? 

Messenger. [Rising and pointing to the back of the village] This 
morning, whilst we were by the shore, we noticed coming from 
the coasts of Gaul many strange ships. Down to the beach we 
went to stay the landing of the invaders; but they were 
clothed in thick armour and armed with strange weapons, and 
they drove us back. Now [flinging his arms wide] the tribe is 
scattered in the woods, for we ae not withstand the attack. 


DrrEcTions TO TEACHERS. 


As far as possible, to impress as many outside facts upon 
the memories of the children, it is necessary to dress the char- 
acters, and such dresses should be made from materials con- 
veniently to hand. Old felt hats of the bowler type, with the 
rims removed, can be easily converted into presentable Roman 
helmets. Armour can be made from odd pieces of linoleum, 
pattern side to the body, with straps of the same material pass- 
ing over the shoulders to hold the breastplate in position. The 
linoleum should be carefully shaped, and worn over an ordinary 
coarse linen apron. This serves to depict the short linen skirt 
that the Roman soldier wore. Swords may be shaped from 
thin wood during the handwork lessons in the school, and a 
fair representation of a Roman shield can be made upon a lath 
framework, covering the frame with linoleum. The Roman 
eagle is made by cutting out the shape in cardboard, and then 
fitting the card upon a piece of thin wood carried upon a pole. 
The children take a great interest in the cutting and carving 
necessary for these accessories; and these serve as suitable 
exercises in the general handwork scheme, and can again and 
again be used as models for claywork and in object-drawing. 
British huts are quickly made by driving bent willow boughs 
into the ground to form a circular framework, and then weaving 
between with the thin branches. Spears are most easily made ; 
but they should be roughly shaped, to depict the rough weapons 
of the Early British period. The children who are chosen at 
first to represent the various characters write out for them- 
selves their parts, with brief directions as to actions. For ex- 
ample, the child who is to represent Cesar would write out his. 
part as follows :— 
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BEFORE THE COMING OF THE ROMANS. 


Scene I.—Juuivus Casar. 


[Come in, touch Commius on the shoulder, place arm round 
=. his shoulders and walk wp and down with him: 
So another land is won and another people taught the 
power of Rome. What a triumph we shall receive when once 
‘gain we return home! But see! [pointing] what are those white 
chffs across the water? If they denote another land, it may 
be added to those already in our power.” 
_ [Turn towards Commius and watch him whilst speaking. 
Commius. “..... beyond the sea.” 
Yes, my Commius: a wise general knows the dangers 
and odds which he must face, and we go not forward until we be 


prepared. [Look up here.] Here comes one who, by his dress, 
should be a merchant. Call him to us, and we will question him.”’ 
[Watch Commius and pay attention to all that is 

going on between him and the merchant. 

Merchant. “..... of his desires. Know you anything,” etc. 

Each character would have a similar part, and these written 
parts can be kept so that any child at any time, in the absence 
of the person representing a character, can read and assume 
the part. 

Of course, the ideal state is to get the children to talk freely 
in their own words and with their own actions, the teacher 
correcting such mistakes in language and such anachronisms 
as the children are bound to perpetrate. It is surprising 


to note the rapidity with which children work towards that. 


ideal, but at first memorised plays seem to be better. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The Supply of Teachers. 


: BY ALLEN CROFT. 


MAKE no apology for returning to the — ot 

the “Supply of Teachers,” for it is undoubtedly 
the educational and professional question of the hour. 
Further, unless I strangely misjudge all the available 
evidence, the distress amongst college-trained teachers, 
already sufficiently acute, is likely to be intensified dur- 
ing the next year or two. When Sir Robert L. Morant, 
K.C.B., Permanent Secretary to the Board of Educa- 
tion, promulgated the official reply to the Union’s 
leaflet-— 


“ Risks or ENTERING THE TEACHING PROFESSION.” 
“Costly Training and then No Work.” 
“A WARNING TO PARENTS ”— 


in which, with a boldness which almost “ takes one’s 
breath away,” he dubbed as “ fallacious” the sugges- 
tion “that a large proportion of young persons newly 
trained and qualified for teaching posts will find them- 
selves permanently unable to obtain employment,” he 
doubtless attached considerable importance to the two 
words permanently and employment, conveniently ignor- 
ing the immense difficulty of obtaining occupation of 
any description, and more particularly the remuneration 
attached to such occupation when obtained. It has 
now been ascertained beyond all doubt by Mr. Ernest 
Gray, Secretary to the Education Committee of the 
Executive, that on May 2nd last there were 1,044 
certificated teachers who were not employed as such, 
and particulars of the names and ad of these 
unfortunate persons are in his possession to-day. The 
subjoined table is as illuminating as it is distressing :— 


| [Mux.|Womzn./Torat.| 


| 2. Umennplayedl... <csscoccecossoscesccccce cess cs | 44 94 108 
| 2. Employed as uncertificated..............| 100 | 590 690 | 
| 3. Employed as supplementary ............ wii 21 2) | 
4. Employed temporarily .................... 8 174 182 | 
5. Employed in other educational work. S 18 26 | 





| 6. Employed in work other than teaching. 4| 13 17 
| 134| 910 | 1044 

The Board of Education and its officials may be 
indifferent—almost hard-mouthed—concerning the sal- 
aries paid to certificated teachers ; but no professional 
organisation worthy of the name is justified in allowing 
the parents and guardians of eka entrants to re- 
main in ignorance of the fate which may await their 
promising boys and girls. 

For the moment I say nothing of the ridiculous waste 
of public moneys—both rates and taxes—in preparing 
boys and girls for a national service in which the pros- 
pect of genuinely remunerative occupation is so ex- 
tremely problematical. I contend that the N.U.T., 
whilst arousing the powerful hostility of the Board of 
Education, has rendered a notable public service, al- 
though it has inevitably incurred the obloquy and scorn 
of those ready at all times to prate about “ trade- 
union methods.” And if the issue of the famous 
“N.U.T. Leaflet 1, 1910,” can only awaken in the mind 
of the sincere and strenuous President of the Board, 
Mr. Walter Runciman, a determination to deal with 
the question of supply on scientific lines, it will have 
served its purpose. 

Four or five years ago it fell to my lot to move, at 


the Executive, that the time had arrived when the 
Certificate Examination for acting teachers should be 
abolished. I recall to-day, almost with amazement, the 
abuse which seemed to be showered on my devoted 
head in the columns of the Schoolmaster by those who 
apparently misunderstood my attitude on the question. 
At the same time, I have the gratification of knowing 
thatthe abolition of such examination is now the first 
plank in the platform of the Non-Collegiate Certificated 
Teachers’ Association! Surely, seeing that the train- 
ing college accommodation has almost doubled since 
the passing of Mr. Balfour’s great Education Act, Mr. 
Runciman might immediately give notice of his inten- 
tion to discontinue this examination in (say) four or 
five years’ time, which will be ample to allow all present 
uncertificated teachers to become fully qualified. My 
own sincere belief is that not only do the training col- 
leges at present discharge annually a sufficient number 
of teachers to replace the normal “ waste,” but furnish 
at least an additional thousand yearly, to improve the 
quality of existing staffs, which Mr. Runciman is anxious 
to do. The extent to which the Acting Teachers’ 
Examination has been utilised during recent years may 
be seen from the following table :— 





1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 


| Number entering ................... 5683 | 6449 | 8273 | 5197 
| Number WG........-.0.000--0e6 | 4829 | 5106 | 5168 | 2122 | 
| Number failing...................... 854 | 1343 | 3105 | 3075 | 
| Percentage ig................. | 85.0 | 79.2 | 62°5 | 40°8 
| Percentage failing.................. 15°0 | 20°8 | 37°5 | 592 





Finally, some guarantee should be demanded from 
intending bursars or pupil teachers that they will, if 
eligible and capable, spend at least two years in a train- 
ing college. 

Since my last reference to the subject of the ‘ Over- 
Supply ” in the columns of the Practical Teacher, the 
attention of the general public, and particularly that of 
the metropolis, has been attracted to the topic in an 
altogether unprecedented fashion. With a genius for 
organisation rarely evinced by young men and women 
barely out of their ‘‘teens,” a kind of protest or indig- 
nation meeting was arranged for at the Memorial Hall 
in Farringdon Street, and so successful did it turn out to 
be that an “ overflow ” gathering was necessitated. The 
protesters were all of them ex-students of London 
County Council Training Colleges, and the fact that 
several hundreds of them were at that moment with- 
out appointments, and, unfortunately, certain to re- 
main so for many weary months, was the strongest 
evidence that could be adduced in support of the recent 
“ strong” action of the Executive of the N.U.T. 

If any mistake was made by the students’ joint- 
committee, it was in the selection of a chairman; for 
capable as Sir John Gorst undoubtedly is, and full of 
knowledge of the whole education question as the last 
vice-president of the Committee of Council frequently 
proved himself to be, I have a suspicion that he is 
something of a “ discredited ” politician. (But this by 
the way.) The students had “ worked” the press in 
the manner of experienced propagandists, and the pro- 
ceedings at the meetings were reported with gratifying 
fulness, particularly in the London daily newspapers. 
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In addition to the usual resolution of protest, a depu- 
tation was elected to wait on the President of the Board 
of Education; but from correspondence subsequently 
published in the press, one gathers that although Mr. 
Runciman was willing to receive the ex-students them- 
selves, he saw no necessity for the attendance of Sir 
John Gorst, their chairman; and so, apparently, the 
whole project fell through. 

So far as I have read the statements made, both at 
the Memorial Hall meetings and in the communiqué 
issued by the joint-committee, the dissatisfaction is 
most pronounced because the ex-students are shut out 
for a time from the London County Council’s service. 
I know not what truth there may be in the assertion 
that “the London student, because he cannot obtain 
a post under his own Council, is branded as inefficient ; ” 
but I candidly express my regret that “‘ Local Author- 
ities also naturally prefer to appoint ex-college students 
who have been pupil teachers in their own schools.” 
In my humble judgment, this practice of professional 
in-breeding has developed to an extent which is little 
short of disastrous, and especially during the past three 
or four years, which have witnessed the enormous ex- 
tension of purely local day training colleges. Admirable 
as the schools and colleges of many of our large cities 
(including London) undoubtedly are, I deem it lamen- 
table that a man or woman’s professional existence 
should tend to become so exceedingly narrow and 
restricted. The metropolitan schools will certainly 
benefit from the infusion of a quantum of robust pro- 
vincial blood, and equal advantage will accrue to our 
country schools through the dispersion amongst them 
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of a proportion of the products of the metropolitan 
training colleges. 

Oddly enough, the protest meetings were held less 
than twenty-four hours after Mr. Runciman had, in a 
speech on the Education Estimates, declared emphati- 
cally that the teaching market was not overstocked. 
He was very angry indeed with our “ Circular No. 1,” 
and quite unintentionally afforded Sir James Yoxall 
the opportunity of justifying its publication—an oppor- 
tunity of which our accomplished general secretary 
naturally made the fullest possible use. Rarely, in fact, 
have the advantages of direct representation of the 
teaching profession in Parliament been so signally made 
manifest. 

One modicum of comfort only emerges from a thought- 
ful reading of the President’s Estimates speech. Han- 
sard reports him as saying: “‘ The proper way of keep- 
ing down the over-supply of teachers is not to warn 
young girls and boys out of the profession; it is to 
prevent the lower grades of the profession being over- 
stocked ;”’ and later on: “‘ The proper way of prevent- 
ing the overstocking of the profession is to put a brake 
on the supply of untrained teachers.”” The Executive of 
the N.U.T. will certainly call upon him to practise what 
he preaches. Not only will he be asked to abolish the 
acting teachers’ examination, but immediately (1) to 
prohibit the recognition of any new supplementary 
teachers, and (2) to close tightly all the side entrances 
and back doors for the recognition of future uncertifi- 
cated teachers. Hitherto Mr.Runciman has been regarded 
as “‘a man of his word,” and most earnestly do I trust 
that he will retain unbesmirched his record for sincerity. 





Back to the Land. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A NOVICE 


Is rr A Wet SuMMER ? 


WED. rain, and sunless days heve been the record 

for July. August, however, has at least opened 
well; but at present it is too early to say whether it 
is possible to recover the lost ground. Certainly the 
weather has been against the small holder. In these 
days to feel that one’s hay is safe is a thing much to be 
thankful for. My neighbours have not been so fortunate, 
and much hay is still on the ground. A day or two of 
moderately fine weather brings the mowing machines 
into work, and you can hear their merry tune on all 
sides; then up come the clouds and down pours the 
ram. Often it has happened that the rain has come 
just as all is nicely ready for the rick. Bad, too, is it 
for the bees, who start off hopefully in search of nectar 
as soon as the sun is warm, are overtaken in a storm 
of wind and rain, and never return. Everything now 
requires warm and sunny weather, and unless we get 
it soon there will be much loss, which will fall the 
more heavily on the poor small holder. 


THe Montn’s Work. 

The month just passed has not been a very eventful 
one. Another large fowl-house has been erected in the 
meadow, and to this have been moved all the fowls 
entering upon their second year of existence. A change 
from the breeding-pens to the field will do them all a 
world of good, and help them through their approach- 
ing moult; the pens also will benefit by a rest and a 


thorough cleaning, and will then be ready to receive 
newly-mated birds, who will make them their winter 
quarters. In order to let the birds have this free run the 
market garden has had to be fenced off. The fence has 
been made of hop poles nailed to posts at suitable dis- 
tances, a strong wire is fastened along the top, and to 
this wire netting is fixed; a small wicket gate gives a 
finish to the whole. As my hay was cut early, there is 
now quite a good feed for some kind of stock. A farmer 
near is, I know, in need of extra feed, and will, I fancy, 
be glad to put a few cows on the grass. The hens of 
two years old have been sold. There had been a sad 
falling off in the number of eggs, and there seemed no 
prospect of the old birds starting laying again before 
their moult ; so some hastily-made crates conveyed them 
to Leadenhall Street, where they were sold at from 
1s. 6d. to 1s. 10d. per head, I paying carriage. But a 
host of young pullets are coming on fast, and I hope 
we shall manage somehow to get eggs when they are 
dear. A difficulty has arisen with a fine lot of twenty- 
three young pullets, who practically decline to occupy 
any house assigned to them. The usual way is to keep 
them shut up in a new house for a few days, and then 
no difficulty is found in getting them to roost there 
each night. These pullets roost either on the top of 
the house or in the trees. To break them of this, they 
were confined to the house for a good full week, and the 
house was shifted somewhat; but to-night, as I write, 
I find most of them have flown over two lots of six- 
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feet wire netting, and are reposing in the branches of 
their favourite tree. 

One of the greatest worries of a poultry farmer is the 
question of feeding. The diets set forth in handbooks 
prove in practice very expensive. For instance, one is 
advised to use granulated meat, which is 15s. a hundred- 
weight, or ground greaves at 24s.; but with an empty 
egg-basket one is afraid of throwing good money after 
bad. The weather has no doubt a depressing effect on 
bird and man alike, and with a smiling sun both would 
do their allotted task the better. 


THe MARKET GARDEN. 


I am fortunate in being in a neighbourhood where 
there is a good local demand for fruit and vegetables, 
and I am now convinced that the market garden is 
worth developing, although the greengrocer warns me 
that here on the hill we are three weeks behind our 
neighbours in Kent. This is a very serious disadvantage, 
and cannot be well got over. Situated nearly seven 
hundred feet above the sea (which is only twenty miles 
away), we seem to experience more than our share of gales 
and bad weather. Fruit has been scarce this year, at 
least locally, for I had no difficulty in selling my red cur- 
rants to the greengrocer for Is. 6d. the gallon. He tells 
me the price is sometimes as low as tenpence. The trees 
are old ones, and have never been properly pruned ; the 
crop was a good one, despite the ravages of birds. 

In the autumn I intend planting a good number of 
both red and black currants, and shall then have to 
decide what other fruits it will be advisable to go in 
for. I am told that there is so much iron in the soil 
that fruit-growing is not a success in the neighbourhood. 
I think the new fence in the meadow, some seventy 
yards long, would do well to train raspberries on; and 
as the fence faces almost due south, it should suit them 
well. When I think of fruit crops I realise how much 
one works for the future, and how hard the first years 
must be before we shall be able to write the word suc- 
cess. The potato crop looks well, and free from disease. 
The haulm is tall this year, owing, no doubt, to the 
rain, and rather shadows the cabbage plants between 
the rows, although these rows are three feet apart. An- 
other year I shall plant the cabbages by themselves. 
The potato crop should be ready to lift soon after these 
lines appear, and I am now planting spring-cabbage 
seed in order to have plants ready to fill the ground 
occupied by the potatoes. I am sowing Sutton’s flower 
of spring and Ellam’s early dwarf. Then the whole of 
my garden will practically be planted with autumn, 
winter, and spring greens, with the exception of a few 
long rows of swedes and a row of beet. 


A Hetrprne Hanp. 


I am pleased to have had this month a visit from a 
gentleman thoroughly master of all branches of horti- 
culture, and whose experience I have been gener- 
ously allowed to draw upon, with much advantage to 
myself. A week-end visit such as his was could not 
positively be other than of the utmost value. He is 
not unknown to the numerous readers of the Practical 
Teacher, and has written much on the teaching and 
practice of gardening. It says much for his kindly 
nature that, although I was a total stranger to him, 
he should offer to visit me here, and to place his valuable 
knowledge at my service. To him wild birds and plants 
were equally worth studying, and what he did not know 
of the various birds that flew over the meadow, and 
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the troubles and tribulations of plant life from seed- 
time to harvest, is not worth troubling about. From 
his visit I realise more and more that even in a small 
place like this there must be scientific gardening, or one 
cannot expect to compete with the professional market 
gardener. I must learn the composition of my soil, 
the conditions of life most suitable to each plant, and 
many other things. In the learning of them I shall 
ofttimes fail miserably, and my plants will look upon 
me with scorn, but by experience and patience the 
lessons must be learnt. 


No Honey. 


The bees are having a bad time, and the loss of life 
owing to the heavy rains and gales must be considerable, 
A friend looking at my hives promises me no honey this 

ear. One hive has seven or eight frames of brood, 

ut the other has only five; so I must be satisfied if the 
stocks become established and the amount of honey 
stored is sufficient to keep them going for most of the 
winter. In order, however, to improve my fortunes 
next year, I have decided to buy this month four lots 
of driven bees, and by uniting them together form two 
further colonies. From these there is time to get 
entirely new combs built out from foundations, and 
the food sealed over before the warm weather has gone, 
Then, too, if the queen is young a good batch of autumn- 
bred bees will be raised to become the early and busy 
workers next spring. I am told I should then start 
the new season with four strong colonies. 

Mr. Smithwhite’s letter with reference to my remarks 
in a former issue on the queen bee is most interesting, 
and I shall certainly purchase the Bee Guide he kindly 
mentions. 

N.B.—Since sending the above lines to the Editor, 
blight” has attacked the potatoes. At first only a 
few leaves were affected, but it spread with startling 
rapidity, and what was a fine expanse of healthy growth 
is getting blacker and blacker each day. 


“eo Pete 


THE RECENT DEBATE: A PEEP 
INTO HANSARD. 


Mr. RuNcIMAN. 


° \V HAT I most find fault with in the evening classes 

that are provided is that the adult artisan is 
not given a large range of opportunity of taking general 
as distinct from vocational instruction. This is one of 
the greatest needs of adult artisans.” 





* * * * * 


“*One of the best signs of the time has been in the 
spread of secondary schools. Our secondary school 
branch now covers the sum of £610,000. There are 
950 schools receiving grants—a rise of 100 schools in 
the course of the last two years. There are about 
10,000 teachers in those secondary schools, and overt 
158,000 pupils at present in attendance. Over 50,000 
are free-place elementary school pupils.” 


* *% * * * 


“If there is one thing in the organisation of educa- 
tion of localities which seems a serious danger, it is the 
over-control of officials. In secondary schools this is 
particularly harmful. The headmaster ought to be 
properly consulted in the management of his school, 
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and he should have immediate access to the governing 
body of that school. The appointment of assistants 
ought never to take place without consultation with 
him.” 
Why in. secondary schools more than in elementary ? 
_ * * * * 


“From the reports of my inspectors all over the 
country 1 find one outstanding defect (in elementary 
schools) so far as teaching is concerned, and that is 
that the teachers far too much lecture children with- 
out instructing them. They do not give them a chance 
to use their brains. There are, of course, many most 
excellent examples to the contrary; but the golden 
rule of some teachers is that you should never let a 
child do for himself what the teacher can do for him. 
I can only say that where that rule exists the school is 
not doing its best work.” 

Probably quite true; but what about the conditions 
under which so many schools are organised and 
taught? Nearly 10,000 teachers for 158,000 
children in secondary schools, or 63 teachers per 
1,000 pupils on roll, as against 18 certificated 
teachers per 1,000 (in England) and 15 certifi- 
cated teachers per 1,000 (in Wales) children in 
average attendance. 


* . * * * 


“ Out of the education rate 65 authorities have been 
paying for nursing assistance, 33 are paying for spec- 
tacles, 15 are contributing to hospitals, and 10 authori- 
ties have established school créches.”’ 

* * & * * 

“The proper way of preventing the overstocking of 
the profession is to put a brake on the supply of un- 
trained teachers.” 

Hear, hear! But isn’t this especially the work of the 

Board of Education ? 


Str James YOXALL. 


“It is all a question as to whether the Board of 
Education were justified in the prophecy which was 
made some years ago, and which has been amply proved 
to be false, and whether they can justify the continua- 
tion of the policy based on that prophecy. 1 maintain 
that they have thoroughly failed to do so. It is all a 
question whether the head of the Education Depart- 
ment should now stand up and defend through thick 
and thin the faults, follies, and incompetency of some 
of his officers. I say some, because there were only 
Some concerned in this matter. The prophecy made 
by the Board of Education was that there would be a 
great shortage of teachers. That has been falsified. 
The prophecy was repeated last year in the Report of 
the Board of Education, and it is doubly falsified again.” 


& * * x * 


“Not many years ago the proportions of the con- 
tribution towards education from the State and from 
the Local Authority were respectively 75 per cent. and 
25 per cent. Now certainly not more than half the 
cost of the elementary schools, the cost of the schools 
as a whole, comes from the Exchequer. The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Runciman) spoke about skilled nurses, 
medical inspection, and other admirable things. The 
cost of all these things is being thrown on the Local 
Authorities, without a single penny additional being 
granted for the purpose. The same thing applies to 
feeding children in schools ; and so reform after reform, 
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and development after development, are piled on the 
back of the ratepayer. On this question of the cost of 
education I think that the right hon. gentleman and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would do well if they 
would devote their minds to seeing what can be done 
to meet the situation.” 

* * * x” * 

“ I would like to ask the Secretary to the Board of 
Education whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill this year to do away with, or 
diminish largely, what is known as the half-time system. 
The matter has been investigated by a Committee, and 
in view of the strong finding of that Committee, I hope 
there will be as little delay as possible on the part of 
the Government in making an effort to reform that 
system—so harmful to the child, so evil to the schools, 
and so bad for the cause of the whole nation.” 

* * * x * 

“What steps are being taken in the offices of the 
Board of Education, after years of delay, to rectify the 
almost disgraceful ineptitude of the administration of the 
Teachers’ Superannuation Fund? Teachers are com- 
pelled to pay sums varying from £2, 8s. to £3, bs. per 
year to an Annuity Fund under an Act which passed 
this House in 1898. The teacher with £60 a year must 
pay £2, Ss. of it to this Annuity Fund as a condition 
of getting something like £16 or £17 a year from the 
State as a pension at the age of £65. The man with 
£80 a year must pay £3, 5s. as a condition of getting 
a State pension of £22 a year at the age of 65. If this 
money were invested by the Post Office, or by an in- 
surance company, or by a friendly society in trustee 
stock, it would realise an annuity more than equal to 
what the person receives under the present system..... 
No steps are taken to give teachers a reasonable, decent 
superannuation allowance.” 


Mr. Epear Jongs. 


*“‘ He (Mr. Runciman) made a few observations on the 
methods on which schools were being conducted at the 
present time in a manner which I did not like. He 
spoke, and quite rightly, about the necessity of teachers 
not lecturing children, and of endeavouring to bring out 
the natural capacity of the children, giving them a 
chance to work out their own salvation. All these are 
admirable educational sentiments which the teachers 
when they leave college, like missionaries, try to accom- 
plish. But it is the Board of Education and its in- 
spectors and the administration that make it impossible, 
and are going to destroy it, unless there is a change in 
the administration and methods and policy.” 


Mr. Tupor WALTERS. 


““T am not a passive resister, but I believe that the 
local education authorities before long will take up the 
policy of passive resistance. I do know from my own 
experience that in many districts Town Councils have 
said to the local education authority: ‘ We will not 
grant a single penny for extra expenditure on the ques- 
tion of education. We have reached our limit, and if 
you have got to spend more money in one direction you 
must diminish expenditure in another.’..... When I 
consider our expenditure in other directions, I wonder 
that we grudge £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 extra for edu- 
cation purposes..... I think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to have given us three or four million 
extra this time from the Imperial Exchequer.” 








BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


M ANY of our readers despair of joining in the move- 

ment for the extension of handwork throughout 
the school owing to the lack of material provided by 
Our illustrations show what 


the Education Authority. 
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in the discussion—generally two lessons of forty minutes 
each for a model. 

“The church, reading-desk, and motor bus, among 
others, are examples of individual drawing to scale, or 
of deduction from a model on an allied subject. 

“The woodwork was done on the ordinary desks—at 





can be done when the aforesaid authority allowed a 


few knives only. The head-master of the school (Holy . 


Trinity, Walton Breck, Liverpool) writes: “‘ The varying 
scales to which the paper and cardboard models have been 
drawn are necessitated by the amount and quality of the 


paper at our disposal. We used the backs of old exercise 


books, the full pages of drawing books, a limited amount 
of cardboard for Standard IV., carton paper for Standard 
III., and brown paper for the rest. Much of the work 
is self-expressive, and some of it home work. In every 
case the children were made to discuss the construction 
with the teacher, and measurements were decided upon 


first with cardboard scuring-knives, and then with knives 
provided (for Standard IV.) by the L.E.A.; but owing 
to a handicraft scheme being in abeyance, wood was 
not requisitioned. The roughest of wood was brought 
by the boys, and shaped with the knife from observation 
of an object before them—for example, a cricket bat, 





dumb-bell, bottle, etc. 
wood were given by a timber merchant, split by the 
class teacher and so used. Then some strip wood was 
purchased, and the best boys worked simple models 
from drawn plans.” 

The results are excellent under the conditions. 


Afterwards end pieces of waste 








Practical Agriculture. By John W. Wilkinson, A.M. 
(American Book Company.) 


We should like to see a copy of this work in the hands 
of every rural school teacher in England. The writer, 
in the forty-five chapters, treats many of the subjects 
touched on in a practical manner. At the end of each 
chapter he suggests a series of “ exercises” and “ ques- 





tions” bearing on the work done. Another excellent point 
is that he gives a list of books also at the end of each 
chapter to which further reference may be made by 
the reader. The volume contains many pictures, which, 
generally speaking, are interesting and suitable. The 
picture of the “school garden” on page 243 is, how- 
ever, somewhat of an enigma. It would be interesting 
to know what the students are doing. 
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Our Art and Handwork Section. 


NEEDLECRAFT FOR PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY ANN MACBETH AND MARGARET SWANSON, INSTRUCTRESSES AT THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


PART IV. 


F ROM the fifteenth year onwards to the close of the 

secondary school stage—that compass known as 
the adolescent period—we must depend on, as we have 
to direct, the emotional power to the further expression 
of the girl in texture, cutting-out, and stitchery. 

lf the girl discovers a new way of treating the folds 
in texture, a new way of applying stitchery, a new 
way of cutting-out subtly and swiftly, our adolescent 
rejoices as a creator, and ascends from the purely imi- 
tative and emulative period to dream her own dreams 
and see her own visions. 

And this she does because her own truthful observa- 
tion of the early types makes her realise the need of 
nature, encourages her self-reliance, as each fresh con- 
jecture results in discovery. Difficulty only stimulates, 
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Dracram 30. 





even failure being but evidence of the fulness of the 
days to come. 

By-and-by the girl verifies her observations, and 
takes an interest in the observations of others. Thus 
needlework, more than most school subjects, fosters not 
only well-directed mental effort, but is a fostering agent 
in esprit de corps. 

Texture, construction, and stitchery should, of course, 
be constantly thought of in relation to each other, and 
expansions always associated with the particular type 
chosen. 

Thus, in Diagram 30, the coloured coverlet is a long 
way removed from the tiny-tacked tray-cloth, but the 
intellectual conception of expansion is life; and the 
gradually richer, more tricky decoration is seen to be 
but the simple stitches massed together, twisted, looped, 
or knotted, to enhance the purpose of the material and 
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DIaGRiM 42a. 
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give play for the emotions to express themselves in a 
living way. Diagrams 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51 are examples of elaboration in stitchery. 
In the application endless experiments may be made. 
The overlapping of other school subjects is obvious, 
and Circular 719 expresses itself on right lines when it 
says: “So long as the teaching of art and the teaching 
of handwork run along parallel lines which never meet, 
no form of handicraft will arrive at its proper place in 
a scheme of education.” And further: “If she has 
grasped the true principles of art, she will not make 
the common mistakes of putting elaborate work into 
indifferent material ; of spoiling a good piece of work by 
a profusion of cheap trimming ; or, worst of all, of trying 
to conceal careless work under much ornamentation.” 

Hygiene, botany, and mathematics all are needful in 
the considerations of texture and design where strength 
and weight are needed. 

Fitments generally—for a girl’s room, for travelling, 
for personal attire—should be equally divided in the 
year's work, and graded gradually through the adoles- 
cent period until large surfaces suitable for public rooms 
and correlated with its general plan be proceeded with. 

Diagram 52 is a suggestion for either linen or silk, 
both in material and thread. Diagram 53 introduces 
velvet. Velvet may be marked with simple designs by 
means of a stencil cut in oiled paper, through which 
Chinese white paint may be dabbed with a sponge. 
Velvet and velveteen demand designs in long lines 
which may be couched on, and afterwards filled in, if 
need be, with solid masses of satin stitching, as the 
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depth of the pile makes it impossible to be very accurate 
unless an outline be couched first. Diagram 54 is in 
fine long cloth or nainsook, and shows the expansion 
again of one of our types, with dart fittings, draw-strings, 
and inserted pleat, while the decoration may be of any 
small, pleasing unit. 

Diagrams 55 and 56 are suitable for household re- 
quirements, while Diagram 57 is yet another elaboration 
of the blouse type. Its design is based on the square, as 
in the two previous diagrams. Diagram 58 shows a 
serge or stuff cloak, which is made of a straight piece 
of double-width material, about 2} yards long. A hole 
for the neck is cut in the centre of this, and the front 
opening cut down the centre fold of the material. The 
raw edges should be turned to the outside, and bound 
by laying on braid or by couching in thick wools. The 
decoration at the neck may be made by means of couch- 
ing, French knots, and satin stitching in wools. 

Diagram 59 is a design for a cushion embroidered on 
unbleached cotton in coloured mending wools. It will 
be noted that the design is composed entirely of straight 
lines, and is executed in the simplest of stitches. 

Diagram 60 is another cushion executed in similar 
materials, and is of very primitive design, which yet 
makes excellent decoration. 

Diagram 61 is an infant’s bonnet in thin flannel sewn 
with mending wools. 

Diagram 62 is another cushion on scrim of a design 
of squares executed in satin and herring-bone and 
tacking stitches. 

(To be continued.) 













































































EDITORIAL NOTES. 


MANUAL INsTRUCTION IN PuBLic ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOLS. 


HE latest production of the Board of Education is 
certainly a triumph for the advocates of Educa- 
tional Handwork. The Memorandum sets forth in clear 
and unmistakable language the aims, methods, and 
value of manual work as a potent factor in the general 
educational development of the race. It deals with (1) 
the value and place of handwork in the school ; (2) the 
training of teachers ; (3) the regulations ; (4) summary 
of conclusions and recommendations. So succinct and 
pertinent is the language employed that it is almost 
useless to attempt excerpts. All teachers should make 
a point of getting a copy and studying it for them- 
selves ; it will repay the cost. 

Though the whole tone of the pamphlet is enthusi- 
astic about the value of handwork, yet the writers do 
not hesitate to point out the weaknesses and failings 
of previous efforts. The formalism of existing schemes, 
the want of training of teachers, are both specially 
commented on. It will be the duty of this section 
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to endeavour to set some of these crooked things 
straight. 

We have already shown, through Mr. Elgar’s articles, 
how drawing may be closely allied to other school sub- 
jects. Miss Farman’s paper modelling, and Mr. Kings- 
ton’s present series of cardboard work, indicate clearly 
the lines on which “ constructive” work should pro- 
ceed. 

The training of the teacher has probably received 
somewhat greater attention in Scotland than in Eng- 
land, and the three monologues by Mr. Rodger, Mr. 
Paterson, and Mr. Reid on the subject will probably 
be read with interest. Of special value, too, are the 
observations of Mr. Charles A. Bennett in the current 
number of the Manual Training Magazine (Peoria, 
Illinois), as showing the impression the manual training 
work of Scotland made upon an American expert. 

There is no doubt that a knowledge of the value of 
handwork is growing among teachers. The most per- 
tinent question of the hour is to persuade the Board of 
Education that to carry out effectually and efficiently 
the recommendations of the Memorandum will cost 
money, and that “My Lords” should be prepared to 
find it. This is the greatest stumbling-block at present. 





VISITING MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 
GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 
[From an Article in the Manual Training Magazine,* by Charles A. Bennett.] 


eee the first night’s sleep in the country of Scott 
4 and Burns I set out to renew my acquaintance 
with Mr. J. Vaughan, director of art and manual train- 
ing in Glasgow, whom I had met sixteen years before 
at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. Ever since I 
began to plan my European trip, I had looked forward 
to this opportunity, because 1 was interested in the 
Practical Teacher’s Art Monthly (now incorporated with 
the Practical Teacher), and also in Nelson’s New Draw- 
ing Course, of which Mr. Vaughan is the author. Then, 
too, the fact that Mr. Vaughan has approached the 
manual training from the art point of view caused me 
to be especially desirous of meeting him again and 
studying his work. 

The school buildings I visited in Glasgow possessed 
a dignity and durable appearance which pleased me 
much. Perhaps this was partly due to the fact that 
they were built of stone. I studied the manual training 
equipment at the Springbank School, which may be 
taken as typical. In an unusual degree the Glasgow 
equipments embody the ideal of classroom and shop 
combined, because in addition to the work benches they 
“seomeap an ordinary classroom desk and seat for every 

oy in the class. I was much interested to learn that 
these are looked upon as a necessity. I have since 
wondered if the use of these school desks grew out of 
the fact that when manual training was first started at 
the John Street School in Glasgow eighteen years ago, 
an ordinary classroom was fitted up so that manual 
training classes could meet twice a week in the after- 
noon.t Whether this be so or not, rooms are made 





* Copies of this magazine can be obtained from Evans Brothers, 85 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 

+ “Manual Training in Glasgow,” by William Hume Rodger, the Practical 
Teacher, October 1908, 


large enough for both desks and benches, and the 
drawing lessons are given while the pupils are seated 
at the desks. As in England, the room is usually well 
provided with illustrative material for use in teaching. 

Another reason for using desks instead of armchairs, 
such as we find in many school shops in America, is 
found in the character of the drawing taught in the 
manual training classes. Not only the customary work- 
ing drawings, but also wash-drawings of tools, models, 
geometric solids, and sections of timber are made by 
the boys. In this work the shading is done with a 
pencil before the tint is put on. 

One hour is given to drawing every alternate lesson. 
Drawings of models are made as fast as needed to pre- 
cede the construction work in wood. The method of 
teaching the drawing changes as the pupils gain ex- 
perience. In the first stage a class study is made of 
the model, the teacher making a drawing of it on the 
blackboard. After four or five drawings have been made 
in this way, each pupil works independent of the others 
in the class, taking his data from a small dimensioned 
sketch given him by the teacher. From this he makes 
a full-size orthographic projection drawing. In the last 
stage the pupil is given a model, and directly from this 
he makes the required drawing. Nowhere in the course 
are the pupils required to put dimensions on finished 
drawings. It will be seen that in the second stage, 
especially, the pupil learns to read drawings. 

I had not visited many manual training centres in 
Glasgow before I discovered an atmosphere that was 
quite different from what I found in the larger English 
cities. There was a kind of freedom and thought- 
stimulating quality about it that reminded me of my 
native land. The cause was not far to seek. Mr. 
Vaughan does not believe in a uniform style of models 
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for his city. He prefers to get results in another way. 
Instead of requiring all teachers to give the same models, 
he prefers to encourage each teacher to study his own 
problems and then plan his own course, The teachers 
appear to feel and appreciate this privilege, and none 
of those I met seemed to be abusing it. Certain funda- 
mental exercises, though not in the same form, were 
found in every teacher’s course, and often a certain 
model would be used in several schools, yet I could 
see that each teacher felt unhampered in selecting 
the problems he gave to his classes. But this free- 
dom of choice did not stop with the teacher. In 
some of the schools the pupils were not only allowed 
to choose, within fixed limits, the models they would 
make, but were sometimes allowed to design them. In 
fact, elementary constructive design was definitely taught 
in some of the centres. At the Springbank School I 
saw the manual training teacher, Charles Smith, giving 
a lesson in the designing of a model. I examined a large 
number of the pupils’ drawings in order to discover the 
kinds of errors made. From what I observed, and what 
was told me, I concluded that in Scotland, as in America, 
most of the unsatisfactory results in constructive design 
with twelve-year-old boys come from expecting too 
much of them. Paucity of ideas, lack of form concepts, 
and ignorance of the principles of construction are the 
great difficulties; and too few teachers make an effort 
to supply these deficiencies before they expect results. 
They try to draw wine from empty casks. But I was 
pleased to find that in Glasgow several models and 
drawings were made before a design problem was at- 
tempted, and then only two such problems a year were 
usually given. Thus the pupil becomes well acquainted 
with the material of which the object is to be made, and 
somewhat experienced in drawing appropriate forms 
before attempting to design. Moreover, the first prob- 
lems are presented to the pupils with some of the out- 
lines and dimensions given, so that the difficulties are 
reduced to their lowest terms in the beginning. 

But the crucial point in getting satisfactory work in 
design is the teacher. If he has not developed his sense 
of form and proportion and fitness—if he cannot make 
good original designs himself—he is not competent to 
teach design to boys. And to acquire this sense is 
usually a slow process, covering years of training and ex- 
perience. Mr. Vaughan recognises this, and encourages 
his teachers to study art on Saturdays. A surprisingly 
large proportion of the teachers in Glasgow—the regular 
classroom teachers as well as the special teachers of 
manual training—are members of the Saturday morning 
art classes. These meet in school buildings centrally 
located, in the High School, and in the School of Art. 
It was a pleasant surprise to find two of the manual 
training teachers I had met on Friday painting por- 
traits at the Art School on Saturday morning, and 
again to meet quite a large group of such teachers at 
the art exhibition a little later in the day. Still others 
were busy in classes in metalwork and jewellery. I asked 
whether these teachers had been given courses in ap- 
plied design. Mr. Vaughan said that they had not, 
but I understood him to say that he was looking for- 
ward to such courses in the future. These would bridge 
the gap between the art and the handwork in the prep- 
aration of teachers. Such a gap is noticeable in the 
manual arts instruction in most English cities. The 
“art drawing” in the schools usually has little or no 
connection with the shopwork. Though a satisfactory 
relationship between art and manual training has not 
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yet been fully developed in Glasgow, its value is appre- 
ciated by the supervisor, and forces are now at work 
which point encouragingly to the future. 

The next morning I was on my way from Edinburgh 
to Dunfermline, with a letter of introduction to Provost 
Macbeth. 

As an American citizen, I was the recipient of the 
most perfect hospitality, and in the short space of 
about two hours, through the kindness of the Provost 
and the secretary of the Carnegie Trust, was given an 
opportunity to see the College of Hygiene and Physi- 
cal Training, with its most excellent gymnasium and 
swimming pool; the Townhill Library, the School of 
Artistic Crafts, and the Pittencrieff Park and Glen—-all 
of which have been provided by Andrew Carnegie for 
the people of his native place, through the Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trust. I was taken also to the Technical 
School, where I saw classes at work in the woodwork- 
ing shop. 

My time in Edinburgh was too brief, but the helpful- 
ness of David Graham, the supervisor of manual train- 
ing, compensated in a large measure for the shortness 
of my stay. 

Since there are thirty-seven shops and seventeen 
teachers, it will be seen that the teachers go from school 
to school. In order, therefore, to utilise more fully the 
large amount of space taken for woodwork in these 
schools, the shops are used a part of the time for cooking, 
and some of them for laundry work also. This feature 
of the Edinburgh system was new to me, though I have 
since learned that one city in the United States, Seattle, 
is using substantially the same system. 

Twenty-six of the woodworking shops in Edinburgh 
are used for cooking, and several of these have equip- 
ments for laundry work. Concerning this use of rooms 
for two or three kinds of work, Mr. Graham says : ‘“‘ A 
separate room for each purpose gives less trouble to 
the teacher, but so far as one can judge from the success 
attending the pupils’ efforts, there is no disadvantage 
in the system of dual occupation, and from a purely 
economic point of view it has many advantages.” 

Mr. Graham studied the Swedish sloyd under Herr 
Salomon, but he does not follow what are popularly 
known as “sloyd methods.” He was trained as an 
architect and worker in wood before he studied sloyd, 
and admits that he may be biased somewhat on that 
account. Moreover, he finds that the knife used so 
much in the sloyd is almost an unknown tool in Scot- 
land, and therefore not necessary to teach for practical 
purposes. He would not emphasise the need of useful 
models, but would like to have them such, as a rule. 
But when a problem involves a complex joint, he finds 
the boys like to make a preliminary practice piece. To 
the proposition that the result wanted is the intelligent 
and skilful boy, and not the accurate and finished joint, 
he agrees most heartily, but he believes that the work 
produced by the boy reveals the development that is 
taking place in the boy. To place emphasis on the 
formation of correct habits in the use of tools, through 
simple exercises which focus the attention on the tool 
process rather than on the usefulness of the model, 
seems to be Mr. Graham’s primary aim. 

A prescribed course of models is used in Edinburgh. 
The drawings of these models, accompanied by direc- 
tions for working, notes, and explanatory diagrams, are 
published under the title Woodwork Manual Instruc- 
tion, in three parts (one for each year), by M‘Dougall’s 
Educational Company, Edinburgh. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE WORK IN CONNECTION WITH 


OBJECT 


LESSONS. 


BY FELIX T. KINGSTON, BARRY. 


\V E give this month a few exercises which centre 

round a lesson on wind. They are intended for 

no particular standard, but rather to serve the purpose 

of supplying suggestions which may be modified to suit 
children of all ages. 

Notes on the Drawings.—Figs. la, 1b, a windmill. 

Material, thin card. The body of the mill (Fig. la) can 
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be simplified, if necessary, byJomitting the pyramidal 
roof, or by omitting the base also. The ends of adjacent 
flaps must be cut away in some places considerably 
more than indicated in the drawings, to prevent their 
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overlapping when bent into position. Doors and win- 
dows may be added by older scholars, or their positions 
simply marked in the case of younger pupils. 

The arms of the windmill (Fig. 1b) are made from 
one piece of card, 5 inches square, the shaded parts of 
the figure being cut away. They are simply fastened 


to the body of the mill by means of a long pin inserted 
at the centre, and pushed through the mill about } inch 
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Fie. 2a. 


below the roof. Fig. 2a suggests an alternative way of 
making the arms. 
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Fie. 2b. 


Among older scholars the construction of this article 
might be associated with the geography of Holland, 
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since the windmill is so characteristic of Dutch land- 
scape. 

Fig. 2a, a well-known toy. It is here constructed 
from two strips of card, 4} inches by } inch, glued to 
form a cross, with pieces of coloured paper, 1} inch 
square, fastened to the ends. Pinned to the end of a 
stick (see photo), the model revolves easily in the wind. 














Fic. 3. 


It is highly important in cases of this kind that 
models should not be stored away in the cupboard till 
the year’s end, but given to the children immediately 
on completion, so that they may early have the joy of 
using them. Such a course will add zest to the work 
and encourage the child to make his own playthings. 
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The circular dise (Fig. 2b) is the same in principle as 
Fig. 2a. The drawing is based on two concentric circles 
of 1 inch and 2 inches radius respectively, divided into 
eight equal sectors by means of compass or 45° set- 
square, the disc being cut out of a single piece of card. 
Cut out along the thick lines with scissors or knife, or 
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Fie. 4b, 


with both, and score the dotted lines.WBend back a 
little the pieces marked a, and pin the disc to the end 
of a short stick, as in the last exercise. A more elaborate 
model may be made by using a larger circle divided 
into twelve parts. 

In the upper classes an opportunity here occurs for 
an excursion into the science of mechanics—to learn why 
wind pressure causes the disc to rotate, and to study 
the principle of the resolution of a force into two com- 
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ponent forces at right angles. Let the pupils experi- 
ment with their models to see whether the speedjof 
rotation is affected by the extent to which the parts 
marked a, Fig. 2b, are bent back. A step further in 
theory may lead to the consideration of reasons why a 


C 
CS Fic. 4c. 


ship can sail against the wind, or why a kite rises ; why 
a propeller drives a ship through the water, or why an 
aeroplane is able to ascend. 

For Figs. 2a, 2b cartonne paper is too pliable; use 
cardboard, wood, or metal. 
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The arms of the windmill, Fig. 1b, may be made to 
rotate in the wind if the lines as (Fig. 16) are scored, 
in which case this part of the windmill will be similar 
in construction to Fig. 2b. 


Fig. 2c is an exercise similar to the foregoing ; it is. 











Fig. 5d. 


made from two pieces of thin wood, 6 inches by 1 inch, 
either bevelled, or hollowed like the blades of a ship’s 
propeller, where shaded in the drawing. 

The kite (Fig. 3) can be varied in difficulty to suit 
pupils of all ages; it may range from the mere toy, as 
shown, to the model of elaborate construction. The 
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one here illustrated is easy enough for young children : 
it is simply a piece of card (or paper) cut to the specified 
dimensions. A bit of string threaded through a hole 
at the bottom, with a few tiny bits of paper tied to it, 
will form a tail, and thereby add a touch of reality. 
In the case of older children the teacher might super- 
vise the making of a larger kite which can actually be 
flown—the pupils will be only too eager to provide the 
necessary materials themselves. 

The weather-vane (Fig. 4a) is cut from a strip of 
card, 54 inches by 1 inch; a piece of wire about 4 inches 


long is glued to the card about 2 inches from the pointed 
end to form an axis on which the vane can turn. The 
arms to show direction are made by gluing crosswise 
two pieces of card, 6 inches by $ inch (Fig. 4b). Push 
the wire through the centre of this cross and fix to 
the end of a small stick, as in photo. Mark the arms 
N. S. E. W. 

Beginners may shorten the work by leaving out the 
arms. Older pupils may use wood or metal as a medium. 
Various designs can be used for the vane—for example, 
Fig. 4c. 

Young children might make up the arms only, in 
connection with a lesson on the four cardinal points. 

Fig. 5a is a compass card, based on a circle, 5 inches 
diameter, the circumference being divided into sixteen 
equal parts. The radiating lines are all tangential to 
the small inner circle, }-inch diameter. The model can 
be washed in different colours, or else shaded with 
pencil, to assist in distinguishing the points. Young 
pupils may insert eight, or even only the four, cardinal 
points. The drawing may be further simplified by 
adopting Fig. 5b. 

A magnetised needle can be fastened to the card along 
x.s. If it is too difficult to suspend the card by means 
of a piece of fine silk, or to balance it on a fine metal 
point, take a flat piece of cork and place the card on 
it to float on water, when it can be used by pupils to 
find direction. 

This exercise may he linked to lessons on the mariner’s 
compass, or on the magnet, or to drawing lessons dealing 
with the geometry of the circle. 

Parts only of a model may be constructed where the 
whole is too elaborate for the pupil, or some children 
may make up one part of a model while the rest co- 
operate by making another part. Dimensions should 
be varied so as to omit or include fractions of an inch, 
according to the capability of the pupils; while metric 
measurements also should be used occasionally. 
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ART AND THE BOOK. 


BY W. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS—(Concluded). 


T= is surely no greater pleasure than this—to 

handle the books that have been treasured 
for hundreds of years, passing down from age to age, 
thumbed by generations of readers, and now at length 
resting in a noble library. I have just spent a happy 
hour in looking through a great Bible, its 350 vellum 
pages written in a fine hand ; and here and there, as one 
turned the leaf, a dainty little picture starting up at 
the beginning of a new history, gospel, or epistle. 

It is strange how these pretty things have kept their 
colours—the gold, as bright as when lovingly laid and 
burnished four hundred years ago, flashing among the 
blues and reds, and lighting up the page marvellously. 
This glorious Bible must have taken a lifetime to com- 
plete; so many hands have since turned the leaves 
that the lower right-hand corner had long since been 
worn away, until it became necessary to fasten little 
pieces of vellum on almost every page. 

Here are charming paintings in water-colour, so much 
like the exquisite oil paintings on panels which at the 
end of the fifteenth century began to come from Flemish, 
French, German, and Italian studios, that one is almost 
tempted to believe them to be copied ; whereas, if the 
truth were known, it would appear certain that the first 
painters in oil either learnt their art from the illuminators 
of books, or were themselves brought up to the trade. 
For book-writing and book-illustration became a 
trade—an honourable trade nursed by the church and 
the richest nobles. And see what a change had come 
over the scene. Could anything differ more than these 
late fourteenth-century illustrations in England from 
what we have so far seen in our former papers? Why 
was this? Why had the thin outlines now given place 
to carefully completed little figures, with their faces and 
hands exquisitely modelled, their drapery copied with 
all the lights and shades we find in pictures painted to- 
day? There had surely come about a great change, and 
one which clearly marks the beginning of what we call 
modern art. 


A Pace From A LATE FourRTEENTH-CENTURY PRAYER- 
Book AND PSALTER. 


Many reasons have been given for the change; but 
the most likely seems to be connected with a royal 
marriage. The court of the Emperor Charles IV., at 
Prague, in Bohemia, was, at the end of the fourteenth 
century, the most learned in Europe, the emperor him- 
self being a scholar and the protector of all the arts, 
among which illumination was not the meanest; and 
lis children took after their father. Among his daughters 
was Anne, who became the wife of our own dreamy, 
poetic, and unfortunate king, Richard II.—a queen 
whose beauty and gentleness won all hearts; the idol 
of her husband, who “could scarcely bear her out of 
his sight.” 

The queen brought troops of clever artists with her 
from Bohemia. At once the English art, which, as we 
have seen, had learnt so much from France, suddenly 
changed. Outlines gave way to finished, rounded paint- 
ing —to an attempt to copy everything as it appeared in 
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nature, with all the changes in colour, in light and 
shade, that we know are due to changes in light. 

The fine Bible I have spoken about was written at this 
time. It is now in the British Museum, and its dainty 
pictures are for all the world like the page reproduced 
in this article. For, before this time, the glistening little 
golden ivy leaves, so dear to French art, had grown out 
along the edge of every illumination ; but, now, curious 

* trumpet-and-spoon flowers” took their place, as you 
may see in this present page from the Psalter. 

And one sees at a glance that the framework and 
border, from which these leaves grow, is very different 
from the plain border formerly common in English art ; 
it was now a careful copy, with all its lights and shades 
thrown in, of a real carved stone canopy such as might 
have been seen in a hundred churches in England and 
on the Continent. Look at it for a moment. There 
are the waterspouts above the arch; the buttresses on 
the sides have sloping covers to carry off the rain; and 
above these buttresses delightful little carved figures of 
angels stand. You may see one of them on the right- 
hand upper corner of this picture. 

I suppose the Bohemians must have welcomed artists 
from Italy, for such an illumination as this present one 
is strangely like the paintings by Fra Angelico ; and it is 
interesting to compare this book illustration with the 
engraving from that artist which was described lately 
in this journal.* The subject is the same—the Annun- 
ciation. Saint Gabrieb with his hawklike wings, has just 
flown down from heaven ; in both pictures he is about 
to kneel; and though Fra Angelico leads us to supply 
the words, and in this illumination the words them- 
selves (“ Hail, Mary! blessed among women,” etc.) are 
quaintly written on a ribbon which the angel holds, the 
spirit is the same in both. Mary, too, bends her head 
to hear the message; she and Gabriel in both pictures 
are placed to the right and left respectively. Is it too 
much to believe that the English artist, copying from 
the fashionable Bohemian art, brought into the country 
by Richard IT.’s queen, was really painting at second- 
hand from a picture on a panel bought by Charles IV. 
from an Italian artist? For this picture has all the 
spirit of an Italian painting, even to the architectural 
setting, though the canopy is Gothic instead of Roman- 
esque. Besides, nothing is more common in early Italian 
pictures, such as may be seen at the National Gallery, 
than two kneeling figures placed outside the actual scene, 
and yet, as it were, present as spectators. These figures 
were the portraits of the persons who had given the 
artist an order to paint the picture; in the kneeling 
man and woman in this illumination we have the rich 
nobleman, or merchant prince, and his wife who had 
commissioned the Prayer-book and Psalter to be made 
for their private use. 

We have now reached the golden age of illumination. 
From this point illuminators began to lose themselves 
in thinking of their own cleverness ; they had delighted 
men of taste with the skilful way in which they had 
copied colour, light and shade, and it was an easy but fatal 
step from this to forgetting that their proper work was 
a complete illustration in which every piece of ornament 





* See Practical Teacher for April. 
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had its proper place. In the next century we find the 
borders made up of snails, or birds, or separate flowers, 
carefully painted, but having nothing to do with each 
other or with the picture within the border—simply 
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have in the British Museum an example which is world 


famous, and never fails to delight and astonish us for 
its skill and wonderful variety. This book is known as 
Queen Mary's Psalter. 


From A PRAYER-Book AND PsALTER. (LATE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.) 


clever imitations calling out, as it were, in a loud voice 
for admiration. And that always means decay in art. 
This present illumination marks the highest point to 
which it is safe to carry exact imitation; beyond it 
lies a barren field. Strange to remember that this 
highest point had been reached in the course of a few 
years; but we must remember that, after all, this was 
foreign art. The true English spirit was ever to be 
seen in vigorous outline drawings —in action often 
dramatic, often humorous, seldom dull, and never life- 
less—and of this truly English art in illumination we 


QuEEN Mary’s PsatTeR (EARLY FourTEENTH 
CENTURY). 

The picture described above is, as I said, really 
foreign in origin, though the English artist is to be seen 
in the hands, the faces, and the drapery. But Queen 
Mary's Psalter is the high-water mark of true English 
illumination. 

This wonderful book belonged to Mary Tudor. It is 
bound in crimson velvet, and the plates, which once 
were fastened to the clasps, are engraven with the Tudor 
badges. 
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Queen Mary's Psalter? A note written at the end 
of the book explains why a work, written at least two 
hundred vears before, came to be called after Mary 
Tudor. For it appears that this beautiful Psalter was 
about to*be smuggled unlawfully out of the kingdom ; 
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exquisite miniature drawings, each with a description in 
French, illustrating the Biblical history down to King 
Solomon’s death. 

These drawings are in outline, slightly tinted, and 
two pictures to a page. The easy, flowing drapery, 
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From QuEEN MARY’s PSALTER. 


but the eagle eye of a custom-house officer, Baldwin 
Smith, “an honourable man” (honestus vir), as the 
note declares, detected the book, which he sent off as a 
present to Mary Tudor in 1553. It is indeed a noble 
book, and a massive, consisting of 320 large leaves, with 
delightful illustrations. The first fifty-six leaves have 





(EarRLY FourtTEENTH CENTURY.) 


clever drawing, and masterly grouping show that they 
are the work of a complete artist, English without doubt ; 
and, because English, unable to control his love of fun. 
For at the foot of the pages, in this as well as in the 
second part, there are the prettiest little sketches in 
the world: hunting scenes, popular stories, dancing 
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scenes, tilting, fights between comic creatures, sports, 
pastimes, and here and there religious subjects —a 
valuable collection which throws much light on English 
life and thought i in the early fourteenth century. 

These fifty-six leaves are followed by 254 others, 
comprising a Psalter, a Litany, the Gospel story, and 
the Resurrection and Judgment—the pictures differing 
from those in the first half in a marked degree, since, 
unlike the former, these have brilliant colours and bur- 
nished gold. 

Some writers think several artists were at work on 
the book; others think the style is the same through- 
out, and that, therefore, one man, immensely clever, 
drew the whole series. Whichever view may be correct, 
this at least is true—it shows the wonderful height 
attained by English art before the days when wood- 
blocks were introduced into the printed book. Dr. 
Waagen is enthusiastic. “I know,” says he, “ of no 
other specimen which so worthily illustrates the high 
cultivation and great originality of the English school 
of the time.” 

And we must remember that if accident has preserved 
this precious book there must have been frescoes, 
stained-glass, carving, metalwork, and innumerable 
other artistic productions which were fully as artistic 
as this, though unfortunately they have perished or 
been lost. 


A PaGE FROM QUEEN Mary’s PSALTER. 


Here is one page from the second part. The tiny, 
glistening ivy leaves, so dear to French art before the 
Bohemian fashion referred to above swept through 
the land, are here seen as usual sprouting from the 
border ; and any one, with an eye to notice such things, 
can detect at once the free English drawing—the vigour, 
the skilful drawing, the delight in putting the scenes on 
paper in a happy, easy manner which is beyond praise. 

This is a scene from the Judgment Day. In the upper 
part, Christ sits enthroned in heaven—which is here 
represented by the rainbow—while the Virgin, crowned, 
and St. John kneel on His right, the place of honour, 
and on His left are the other evangelists. Attendant 
angels, with wings spread, bear the cross, the nails, the 
spear, and the cup, symbols of the crucifixion. 

Below this, in the second picture, the dead rise at the 
sound of the trumpet, their various actions, as of men 
half awake, or thoroughly aroused, being drawn with 
fine spirit. It is fitting, and quite in keeping with early 
art, that the heavenly company is drawn to a larger 
scale than the mortals below. 

The initial K below this picture is crowded with the 
powerful rulers of the earth; kings and archbishops 
kneel in adoration and in supplication—for this initial 
K begins the phrases, Kyrie eleison, Kyrie eleison, Kyrie 
eleison, Christe audi nos (Spare us, Lord! O Christ, 
hear us !). 

_ It will be seen that the fertile brain of the artist had 
imagined three scenes all centred round one idea—the 
Judgment and its calling upon the quick and the dead 
alike. And then, strangely enough, the penman, hav- 
ing a few inches free at his disposal, harks back in 
thought to the persecuted Christians, who at the Judg- 
ment would break from the tombs to be welcomed in 
heaven ; for here, below the supplication, he sketches, 
in a few telling strokes, Paul receiving his orders to go 
to Damascus to persecute the saints. Behind him are 
two soldiers in fourteenth-century armour, but meant 
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to represent the band led by Paul to harry the Chris- 
tians. 

There is such freedom in all the drawing, the lines are 
put down with such precision, there is so “much fertility 
in imagination, that one would like to know the name 
of this remarkable artist ; but unfortunately his modesty 
was equal to his genius : he did not put on record in a 
footnote at the end of the book his relief on completing 
his heavy task. 

He was indeed an accomplished man. Like a true 
decorator, he knew that his office was to beautify the 
page; and though the magical little scenes he drew at 
the foot of his drawings—the hunting scenes, the gam- 
bols, the quips and cranks and gay conceits—reveal the 
bright spirit of the man, and his delight in giving play 
to his merry thoughts, yet he maintained a just severity 
in those designs which were the real decorations of the 
page. 

Look, for example, at the larger drawing, in which the 
central figure sits upright with arms spread ; the balance 
being still further maintained in the groups of saints 
kneeling on either side, and in the angels flying from the 
corners. This is architecturally right ; it would suit a 
fresco painted to fill a given space on a church wall. 
And in the smaller drawing below, there is again a 
central figure towards which the sloping trumpets in- 
cline, and on each side the groups fill almost equal 
spaces. There is no question, too, but that the figures 
in the initial letter are compressed purposely w ithin an 
arched space, the upper edge of which runs parallel to 
the letter, and does not therefore confuse it. 

Then having kept himself so strictly within bounds, 
the artist, now that the serious business is ended, flings 
away his brushes, and with a swift pen puts in a dainty 
little scene just as it may have occurred in life. These 
pages, indeed, remind one of Egyptian art. Sacred 
tradition compelled the artist to draw the gods and 
the sacred animals in a style laid down for long ages 
by the priesthood ; but once allowed to be free, as “he 
might when decorating a layman’s tomb, the same 
artist painted hunting and fishing scenes, banquets, 
acrobats, and animals in the full spring of life. 

In fact, these spirited little drawings in Queen Mary’s 
Psalter, and in so many other religious books, inark the 
first steps towards breaking away from the stiff Byzan- 
tine fashion in art, and reaching the stage when men 
began to copy exactly the things they saw about them ; 
they show the beginnings that led to the naturalistic 
art, the modern outlook, which is marked so strongly 
in the page from the late fourteenth-century Psalter 
described in the first part of this article. Queen 
Mary's Psalter is the last word in true English illumina- 
tion. Those which followed during the next century 
and onwards were almost entirely foreign in character, 
and though clever enough in workmanship, began to 
lose their quiet beauty and joyful brightness ; they are 
so overlaid, and so painfully full of tiny detail, that one 
needs a strong magnifying glass in order to follow all 
the minute work of the brush and pen. 

A word should be said for the colour in the present 
drawing from Queen Mary’s Psalter. The background 
in the upper picture is gold leaf, upon which the ‘figures 
are painted in a fine dark red; and this red is again 
carried into the second picture, where it forms the 
background, the border being a dainty blue. The little 
leaves are bright red and green, while in the initial 
letter, with its golden background, the robes are blue. 
It may be seen at once what a brilliant effect these 
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reds, blues, and scattered greens on gold has in lighting 
up the page; the outline drawings at the foot are only 
slightly tinted, so as not to interfere with the general 
effect. 

The stiff formality is very charming. It is directly 
derived from the ancient Byzantine art, which remained 
still the proper mode of illumination in the eastern paits 
of Europe, where the Greek church, as though to show 
that it would have no dealing with the Western church 
which had Rome for its centre, kept to its old ways, 
and indeed has done so to this very day. The reason 
is not far toseek. Early Christian art (as I have pointed 
out before) tried by all the means in its power to have 
nothing to do with pagan art—there must be no trifling 
with the art which came from Greece and Rome— 
and while in Italy Fra Angelico and Giotto were 
reviving the types derived from the former art which 
flourished before Christ, the Eastern church set its face 
like a flint against toying, even in such small things 
as the pictures in a book, with the un-Christian art now 
become the rage in Western Europe. 

I dare say, too, there was something more than pride 
in this. In the great monasteries, then so common in 
England and on the Continent, the monks would lov- 
ingly finger the manuscripts handed down from one 
generation to another, and which, carefully kept in book- 
cases, were brought out from time to time to be admired 
for their beauty, but much more admired because their 
history was bound up with that of the monastery. 

But now since the writing and making of books had 
— into the open ; since there were trade guilds whose 

usiness it was to supply all kinds of books to the 
nobility—books on hunting, romance, poetry—the pro- 
fessional writers were not bound by such sentimental 
ties to the great art preserved in the Church. And since 
King Richard and his wife had set the fashion, and had 
brought artists from Bohemia, where the new style was 
so widely different in illumination, we may be sure that 
the nobility would give orders that the books they re- 
quired should follow the king’s lead. 
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From this point we have little interest in tracing the 
course of English illumination. It had begun in the 
sixth century, and for eight hundred years it had gone 
quietly on its way, changing under this pressure and 
that—sometimes changing quickly, as it did after the 
Norman Conquest, but always true to itself. Still, dur- 
ing all these years it had been a graceful art—vigorous, 
strong in drawing, delighting in colour, and above all 
noted for its skilful grouping, its life and spirit, and its 
love of action and humour. Glance back through the 
plates we have reproduced for these papers; see what 
a splendid parentage English illumination could boast ; 
remember that the English style was admired on the 
Continent, and that its artists were as notable as any 
during those eight hundred years ; and calling to mind 
how few examples have been preserved, and yet how 
fine they are in every sense, you will acknowledge that 
though so little remains of other arts—such as wall- 
painting, stained glass, carving, furniture, tapestry, and 
metalwork—these beautiful illuminated manuscripts are 
proof enough of the high station reached by English art 
during those centuries that have passed away like a 
breath, leaving almost as slight a trace behind it. They 
were no barbarians who could show such exquisite taste. 
When we handle the first books printed by Caxton, we 
are too apt to look at the rough type and the still rougher 
wood-blocks and think how little our forefathers knew of 
drawing and the artistic trades. It is far wiser to 
remember that wood-engraving and the making of wood 
and metal types were new crafts ; a moment’s thought 
(with these splendid manuscripts before us) will lead 
us to sympathise with Caxton and his workmen in their 
despair at ever hoping to vie with the written letters, 
the painted initials, and the dainty miniatures which they 
were trying to copy by their rough methods. Printing 
was a new and wonderful thing; yet, seeing how far 
it fell short of the written book, is it any wonder that 
for many years the rich and powerful continued to 
order illuminated manuscripts, and looked with some 
contempt on the new craft ? 








SIMPLE LEATHER-WORK FOR SCHOOLS.—I. 


BY AGNES E. FARMAN. 


Materials.—1. Leather. A skin, or part of one, may 
be obtained through a retail boot-shop, or from a book- 
binder or a leather merchant. The leather should be 
pliable and not too thick. 

2. A punch of suitable size for making holes. This 
may be of the kind used for punching railway tickets, 
or a simple one. The former is the more expensive ; 
the latter necessitates also— 

3. A block of very hard wood, or, better still, a flat 
lump of lead, on which to punch the holes. 

4. A hammer, if the simple punch and lead are used. 

5. Sewing silk or cotton, the colour of the leather. 

6. Several “ Lightning” paper-clips to hold the 
leather in place when punching holes. 


Book Cover. 


Before the leather is divided into parts, the thongs 
for threading—about }-inch wide—should be cut from 
the full length of the skin. The number must be judged 
by the amount of threading the article requires. 

It is wise to plan out the skin carefully, so that as 


many articles as possible may be cut from it and there 
may be no waste. The pattern may be drawn in ink 
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or pencil on the back of the skin, or a paper pattern 
may be laid on it and the leather cut round it. 
For the cover a strip is needed 4 to 6 inches longer 




































































than the cover of the book measured from edge to 
edge across the back (A to B, Fig. 1), and half an inch 
larger than the height from C to D. 

The piece of leather is first folded round the covers 
of the book and the extra length turned in. A “ Light- 
ning” paper-clip is fixed over the loose edges of both 
covers at one end of the book, as at Fig. 2, to hold the 
leather in place, and the book is carefully slipped out 
at the other end. The leather is next laid flat, and the 
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Fig. 2. 


folds are accurately fixed at both ends with more clips. 
It is now ready for punching the holes, as in Fig. 3. 
About six holes to an inch is a convenient spacing. 
The thong is cut to a point, and the opposite edges 
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Fig. 3. 


are united by threading it through the holes, beginning 
with the side nearest the fold and passing it through 
one hole only (Fig. 4), leaving an end inside as long as 
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continued till the last hole is reached. It is finished 
by passing the thong a second time through the last 
hole, as in Fig. 6, in order to bring the end to the inside, 
when it should be sewn firmly to the loose end. This 
requires some care, in order that it may be tight enough 
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to keep the threading from becoming loose, yet not so 
tight as to prevent the leather from lying flat. The 
other three corners are treated in the same way as 


Fie. 6. 


the first, and the cover is ready for use. In order to 
place the cover on the book, it is laid flat on a table and 
the book held by the mass of the leaves, so that the 
covers are allowed to fall backwards. They can then 
easily be inserted into the folds of the leather. 

If the class making this cover has already done some 
lettering, a name, title, or monogram may be drawn 
on the leather in black or coloured ink as an exercise 
in design. 

Pocket LEATHER CaSE. 


Three pieces of leather: A, 63” x 5}”; B, 5}” x 
2)”; C, 64”x 24”. 

The making up of the letter-case is merely a longer 
exercise in the threading begun in the book cover. 

The shapes of A, B, and C are first marked out on 
the back of the leather and cut. 

The back A with the inside of the leather uppermost 





the fold. This is eventually sewn to the other end to 
fasten off. The threading end is then passed through 
the opposite hole and brought through the first one 
again, as in Fig. 5. The thong is drawn tightly till 
the two edges are close together, and the threading is 


is laid flat, and the piece B with the outside upper- 
most is placed at one end, fixed with the “ Lightning” 
clips, as in Fig. 2, and punched. 

It is now ready for threading; but it will be found 
easier to separate it again till piece C has been prepared. 
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The punching and fitting of this is more difficult than 
the plain side, and needs much more care. Both 
pockets may, of course, be plain, but C allows more 
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room for papers than B. The slanting sides are for 
gussets, and these are best folded after the piece has 
been firmly threaded to the back. C is first clipped 
on to A, as in Fig. 3, and the bottom edges punched. 
Then the clips are taken off, and each side is fixed and 
punched separately (Fig. 4). 

The threading is begun as in the book cover, but 
instead of the long piece being left inside, only a short 
piece, long enough to be sewn to the second stitch, is 
left. The corners are strengthened by passing the 
thong three times through each corner hole—twice on 
one side to bring the thong straight, and the next time 
round the corner ready for the next side (Fig. 5). The 
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last stitch is finished off as in the book cover, and the 
end sewn to the first or second stitch inside. The gusset 
may now be pressed down, and a post-card pushed inside 
pocket C (Fig. 6) makes it easier to fold into place. 

As in the book cover, initials or a monogram may be 
placed on the outside if more elaboration is required. 
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THE TRAINING OF MANUAL TEACHERS IN SCOTLAND. 


I—GLASGOW AND THE WEST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


BY WILLIAM H. RODGER, WOODSIDE HIGHER GRADE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL, GLASGOW. 


YW= any new special subject is introduced into 

school work, there arises the usual difficulty of 
supplying teachers who have some knowledge of the 
special subject to be taught; and accordingly when 
manual training was first started by a few of the leading 
School Boards some twenty years ago, the only persons 
available as teachers were practical woodworkers. The 
qualifications of these persons in the first instance were 
a practical workshop experience in working with wood 
and some knowledge of drawing. As time went on, 
and as manual training was taken up more generally 
by the principal School Boards in Scotland, it soon 
became evident to those in authority that the work- 
shop qualification was in itself insufficient to meet the 
requirements of the school, and that some preliminary 
training would be most desirable. To meet this pressing 
need, the Sloyd Association of Scotland and the City 
and Guilds of London Institute were among the first 
educational bodies to draw up schemes of study suitable 
for immediate requirements, and to grant teachers’ 
certificates to successful candidates after a two years’ 
course. 

The summer courses instituted at Naas, Leipsic, and 
at certain places throughout Britain also afforded oppor- 
tunities for qualification. 

All the above courses were recognised by the Depart- 
ment, and consequently a large number of teachers took 
advantage of them. Their chief fault, however, was 
that they centred too much round the actual hand- 
work, and little or no attention was given to the general 
education of the candidates. 

‘The rapidly-growing position of manual training in 
our schools emphasised the fact that teachers should 
possess a good general education in addition to a special 
qualification in the subject taught. 

This important point was fully recognised by the 
teachers themselves ; but as there was no settled scheme 
of study which included general education, teachers 
were forced either to take no active steps in the matter, 
or to study such subjects as had, in their opinion, some 
bearing on their work in school. 

Owing to this unsatisfactory state of certification 
much valuable time was lost on non-essential subjects ; 
but when the Department issued their recommendation 
affecting the training of teachers of special subjects, it 
was thought that something definite had been done at 
last. 

The main points in this recommendation were that 
teachers of special subjects should have—(1) a good 
general education of a moderate standard; (2) an ex- 
pert knowledge of the special subject to be taught, 
testified to by the diploma of a recognised institution ; 
and (3) a sufficient course of instruction in the aims 
and methods of education generally, and in the treat- 
ment, for purposes of education, of the special subject 
concerned. These conditions are the basis of the re- 
quirements of Articles 47 and 48. When the manual 
teacher had time to consider the above, he found that 


with regard to a suitable selection of subjects he was 
in exactly the same position as formerly. 

To help teachers in this respect, the Glasgow branch 
of the Scottish Association of Manual Training Teachers 
drafted a model scheme of work based on the Depart- 
mental conditions ; but this scheme was not pressed, 
as it was understood at the time that the Glasgow 
Provincial Committee had a similar scheme on hand. 

In the interval, however, the Glasgow branch of the 
Scottish Association of Manual Training Teachers in- 
augurated certain classes at different times under 
Article 55 in the following subjects: trees and timber, 
English, and education, the last-named class being 
attended by sixty-two teachers from various towns in 
the West of Scotland. The success of these classes 
justified the action taken. In the middle of June 
1910 the Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Train- 
ing of Teachers had the honour of bringing forward 
the first diploma course in manual work for the training 
of future teachers in the West of Scotland. 

The detailed copy of this scheme is given below. 


Diptoma In MANUAL Work. 


Qualification for Admission.—1. The Committee may 
admit to the Diploma Course—(1) persons (a) who have 
obtained an Intermediate Certificate, or who hold an 
equivalent qualification accepted by the Department as 
satisfactory ; and (b) who have satisfactorily completed 
an apprenticeship in wood or metal work, or who, 
being over eighteen vears of age, are able to show that 
they have acquired a fair degree of skill in manual 
work: (2) students who have been admitted to full 
training, and who have completed a course of elementary 
instruction in manual work at a Junior Student Centre 
or elsewhere, to the satisfaction of the Committee. 

Duration of Course-—2. The course, when taken by 
itself, shall extend over two years; but when taken in 
conjunction with the course for the General Certificate 
it shall extend over two years and two terms. 

Fee.—3. The fee for the Diploma Course shall be 
five pounds per annum ;_ but in the case of students 
in full training for the General Certificate the fee shall 
be held to be covered by the fee for professional training, 
except in respect of classes, if any, that may be taken 
at a central institution. The fee for such classes must 
be paid by the student from his own resources. 

Curriculum.—4. The subjects of instruction and the 
time devoted to these respectively shall be as follows :— 

(A).—Curriculum for students studying for the 
Diploma only—two years’ course. 


First Year (October—June). 


Hours. 
Hygiene and Physical Training ‘ . 60 
Methods and Practice : ; ; . 90 
English . ; ‘ : , ‘ . 80 
Mathematics . : , R , . 90 
Nature Study . . ¥ ‘ , . 5O 
Manual Work and Methods . ' . 250 
Drawing (Freehand, etc.) . : . . 60 
Mechanics (Technical College) . . . 50 














































































THE 
Second Year (October—June). ties 

Physical Training . > . , . 30 
Education . ‘ < ‘ ‘ . 90 
Methods and Practice , ‘ . 150 
English . " ; " : ‘ . 60 
Mathematics . ; ‘ , , . 40 
Mechanics (Technical College) . , . 90 
Manual Work and Methods : . 200 
Drawing (Freehand) : , ; . 60 

720 


(B).—Curriculum for students studving for both the 
Diploma and the General Certificate — three years’ 
course. 

First and Second Year. 

The subjects specified above, together with logic, 

psychology, and ethics, as in prospectus. 


Third Year (October—April). Hours. 


Physical Training . 30 
Methods and Practice . ‘ : . 15 


Manual Work and Methods . 250 
Drawing and Art Crafts . 120 
475 


To criticise this scheme would take up too much 
space, and indeed at this stage it would serve no useful 
purpose, for, as explained in the report, the scheme is 
on trial. 

On looking over the list of subjects one cannot but 
admit that the Provincial Committee have made a 
praiseworthy effort to combine a good general educa- 
tion with practical knowledge and skill. Certainly such 
a scheme will go far to raise the status of teachers and 
subject alike. 

Many teachers would like to know if any provision 
is being made for the further training of teachers in 
practice, for young assistant teachers in training, and 
also for those who will be appointed before the Provin- 
cial Committees can produce sufficient teachers to 
supply the demand. Possibly the Provincial Com- 
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mittees will make some special effort to include such 
in their scheme if they are approached on the matter. 


II—EDINBURGH AND THE EAST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


BY HENRY G. PATERSON, LECTURER ON MANUAL TRAINING, 
EDINBURGH PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


Shee transition stage of handwork in school is now 

past, and with it has gone any excuse that might 
once have existed for experimenting in the staffing of this 
department. The possibility of effectively correlating 
this with other school studies to their mutual advantage 
has been fully proved, and the inclusion of occupational 
education in every school curriculum is now being in- 
sisted on. 

There is now therefore a demand for teachers of an- 
other tvpe—for men trained in the art of teaching ; 
educators, capable of taking their place with their con- 
fréres in other departments, and of linking their sub- 
ject to the other scholastic studies ; men with a thorough 
knowledge of the functions of a handwork scheme in 
the modern school curriculum. 

What, then, is being done to provide a supply of 
efficiently-trained teachers ? 

Such associations as the Sloyd Association of Scot- 
land, the Educational Handwork Association of Eng- 
land, and other examining bodies, have done good 
service to the cause in encouraging men to equip them- 
selves in the theoretical as well as in the practical side 
of their subjects. This is good, but one feels that such 
training in itself is not enough, and that the compara- 
tively short “ course ” of study which is essential before 
students are eligible to be presented for examination, is 
only a step, and a very short one, towards a definite and 
thorough course which must very soon be undertaken 
by all aspirants for manual -training honours. The 
Scotch Education Department agree that the recruits 
admitted to the ranks during recent years have not the 
training which they consider desirable. 

The fact that all manual instructors who had not 

(Continued on page 188.) 











JE are delighted again to give the Honours 
Page in colour, and to make the following 
awards :— 

1. Mildred Cleugh (15), Secondary School, Jarrow-on- 
Tyne. 

2. Edward Marcroft (13), Hathershaw Council School. 

3. George Vine (13), Cromwell Road Council School, 
Weymouth. 

4. Sydney Burdett (13), Charnwood Street Council 
School, Leicester. 

5. Robert Ross (13), Queen Victoria Street Council 
School, North Shields. : 

Commended.—Lilian Walshe (17), Notre Dame High 
School, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool; Frank Simpson 
(13), Bromborough Church of England School, Cheshire : 
Dorothy Hodgson (13), Bromborough Church of Eng- 
land School, Cheshire ; David Jones (13), Allanson Street 
Council School, St. Helens ; William Whittle (13), Allan- 
son Street Council School, St. Helens: Albert Creer, 
(13), Earle Road Council School, Liverpool ; Svdney 
Osbourne (13), Higher Elementary School, Walsail 
(North) ; Alfred Tavlor (10), South Shore Council School, 
Blackpool; David K. Seville (11), Cromwell Road 
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Council School, Weymouth; A. Kennaugh (15), St. 
Margaret’s Higher Grade School, Liverpool; Doris 
Heywood (11), St. Margaret’s Higher Grade School, 
Liverpool ; Muriel Jones (14), St. Margaret’s Higher 
Grade School, Liverpool; Joplin Procter (14), Valley 
Road School, Sunderland ; Sydney Fisher (12), Valley 
Road School, Sunderland ; William Moore (12), Valley 
Road School, Sunderland; G. Christie (11), Belle Vue 
Road Council School, Leeds; Norman Nicholson (13), 
Belle Vue Road Council School, Leeds. 

We despair of ever getting contributors to observe the 
simple rules of this competition. This month a really 
excellent colour study had to be rejected because the 
school stamp was imprinted on the front of the draw- 
ing in such a way that would have marred the repro- 
duction altogether. 

No MARK WHATEVER OTHER THAN THE DRAWING 
SHOULD &8E MADE ON THE FRONT OF THE PAPER; THE 
SCHOLAR’S NAME, AGE, AND FULL SCHOOL ADDRESS 
SHOULD BE WRITTEN ON THE BACK. 

The drawings may be sent at any time, packed flat, 
and addressed to J. Vauenan, 7 Campside Crescent, 
Langside, Glasgow. 
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188 THE 
taught two years to the satisfaction of the Department 
prior to May 1906 are only provisionally recognised, 
and at any time may be called upon to qualify along 
certain well-defined lines, shows the official attitude in 
the matter. In Edinburgh the Provincial Committee for 
the Training of Teachers are quite alive to the necessity 
and urgency of the case, and the scope of this paper 
is to explain what is now being done to fit teachers to 
give instruction in these subjects. While the training 
colleges were still in the hands of the Churches, manual 
instruction was given in the United Free Church Train- 
ing College of Edinburgh in cardboard and woodwork. 
The subject was compulsory, and the classes met in 
the evening after college hours. Not, however, until 
October 1907, after the training colleges had been 
transferred to the Provincial Committee, was the sub- 
ject given a permanent place on the time-table in Edin- 
burgh. 

The subject is one of the optional studies, and during 
the winter session of 1907 sixteen non-university men 
elected to take the subject. This number was supple- 
mented during the summer session by thirty-two univer- 
sity students. During this first year the subject was 
confined to men students, but since October 1908 the 
women students have also had the opportunity of tak- 
ing the elementary forms of handwork. During the 
session just closed the number of students—men and 
women—taking this subject numbered 208. In the 
coming session the full scheme will be open to students 
of both sexes under certain conditions. 

The schemes drawn up for students in training take 
a liberal view of the terms manual training and manual- 
training teacher. Manual training we take to mean the 
full handwork scheme, from the occupations of the in- 
fant room to the wood and metalwork of the Junior 
Student Centre. 

We encourage every student to take the title of 
manual-training teacher whenever they find themselves 
engaged in handwork in any medium, at any stage of 
school life. They are encouraged to look upon the work 
of this Department as of first importance; and the 
tasks attempted, the difficulties overcome throughout 
a prolonged course, win their own reward—respect for 
the subject, and a desire some day to be an able ex- 
ponent of it. 

The women students begin with a course of paper- 
folding and tearing suited to children of the upper 
classes of the infant department. The course requires 
the use of neither ruler nor scissors, but only the material 
(there is nothing better than old examination papers) 
and deft fingers. 

By means of this waste product they are taught to 
utilise along carefully-planned lines the tearing instinct 
inborn in every child. Students are taught to take the 
rational view of these simple beginnings, and remember 
that in teaching them they are laying the foundation 
upon which the superstructure of handwork in its more 
developed forms will in future be reared. 

Short courses in raffia and cane-weaving, paper, clay, 
and cardboard modelling, sloyd knife work in wood, and 
woodwork of the recognised form, complete the scheme 
as far as we have been able to undertake it. 

This scheme will be considered ambitious when it is 
learned that 120 hours is the maximum time devoted 
by the student taking the regular course, and that a 
fair portion of this time is devoted to lectures on the 
methods of teaching handwork of different kinds. 

A period of sixty hours’ training is given to students 
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taking the Rural Schools Course, and. this: time is devoted 
to sloyd knife and bench work, associated as. far as 
possible with the requirements of school gardening. 

The cane-weaving course is also included, with a view 
to showing how the rushes and grasses, often growing 
in profusion around country schools, can be employed 
in providing an excellent course of manual training. 

The industrial course, provided with a view to qualify- 
ing students for supplementary course work, extends to 
180 hours, with the option of extending this time by one 
or two full sessions of workshop practice if.the student 
desires to specialise in this work. These students under- 
take a course of metalwork in addition to the courses 
already enumerated.’ Much good work has also been 
undertaken during the last three winter and spring 
sessions amongst class teachers and manual-training 
teachers. 

Classes in paper, cardboard, and wood under Article 
55 of the Regulations have been conducted in several 
convenient centres, and great interest and enthusiasm 
have been evinced by those receiving instruction. 

A notable feature of this branch of the work has been 
the number of those already engaged in the teaching 
of handwork who are anxious to qualify in other media 
than wood. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the lines upon 
which we are working in Edinburgh; and I may put 
the situation in a sentence, by saying that it is our 
endeavour to make the students in training familiar 
with a continuous and progressive course of manual 
occupations which can be adapted to every stage of 
school life. 

The training is far from what one would like it to be, 
or from what one hopes it will soon become. The time 
at our disposal is sufficient to give the student only a 
partial acquaintance with the various media; but we 
endeavour, in addition, to instil the true aims and guid- 
ing principles underlying the work, and to impart a 
taste for the new education which cannot fail to influence 
his whole career as a teacher, and give him a wider and 
truer outlook upon life. The training of the expert 
handwork teacher of the future must shortly receive 
attention. We have done right, however, in tackling 
the problem of the young class-teacher first, as the cry- 
ing need of to-day in our methods of education is un- 
doubtedly a progressive course of handwork for boys 
and girls alike at the most responsive stage of their 
school career. \ 

One can only marvel at the way things have been 
allowed to drift in this department. Even under the 
most progressive of our School Boards, the situation is 
practically what it was ten years ago; in most of our 
schools we find kindergarten occupations in the infant 
room leading nowhere, and woodwork at the end of 
the school career taught not so much for its educative 
value, as for the sake of the grant accruing therefrom. 

When will the Education Department give manual 
training the opportunity to play its part in forming 
the character and toughening the moral fibre of our 
children? When the opportunity is given to conduct 
handwork in the junior classes, the teachers will be 
forthcoming. Many of them have been waiting for 
years for an opportunity to use the training acquired 
by them at much personal sacrifice and expense. For 
those not trained the facilities offered by classes for 
their instruction are ample. The best teacher for the 
elementary forms of handwork is undoubtedly the class 
teacher—subject to the supervision of an expert, whose 
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business it should be to see that the courses are kept 
on progressive lines, so that the work of no one class 
should be looked upon as in itself complete, but rather 
as a link in the chain of constructive education extend- 
ing throughout the entire school career. 

Finally, the training of this future expert must receive 
attention without delay. He may be the present student 
of the industrial course already referred to. He may be 
of the type of the young mechanic who approached me 
on this subject a few days ago, having had three years’ 
training in a technical school and two years as an 
apprentice mechanic, and is prepared to undergo three 
years’ training in handwork and other subjects at the 
training centre. Or she may be one of many women 
students whose love of doing things has led her into the 
manual-training department, where she has caught that 
educational enthusiasm, to the possessor of which all 
things are possible. 


III—ABERDEEN AND THE NORTH. 


BY JAMES REID, LECTURER ON MANUAL TRAINING, 
ABERDEEN PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


NM ORE than twenty years have passed since educa- 

tional woodwork was introduced into public 
schools in this country. Commencing in London, the 
movement spread to the large provincial cities and, 
later, to the smaller towns and populous districts in the 
coupties. 

Until recently few attempts were made to introduce 
the subject into the smaller schools in rural districts. 
The chief difficulties in the way have been the lack of 
suitable accommodation and the initial expense involved 
—difficulties which are very real to small School Boards 
with limited funds at their disposal. 

Owing largely to the influence of the Education De- 
partment, remarkable progress has been made of late, 
and many small schools in remote parts of the North 
of Scotland are provided with the necessary equipment 
for the teaching of woodwork. , 

This year a commencement has been made in the 
public school of John O’Groats, and soon it is to be 
introduced into Orkney and Shetland ! 

The country schoolmaster has always been looked 
upon as a “ man o’ pairts,”’ and there is no fear of him 
losing that distinction, as the demands made upon him 
seem to be increasing every year. In towns special 
teachers are employed for special subjects, such as wood- 
work, and in some of the lowland counties a specialist 
undertakes the work of perhaps a whole county, travel- 
ling from district to district and school to school. In 
the widely scattered districts of the North this is not 
possible, and the work must be undertaken by the 
schoolmaster. In order to qualify himself for the work 
he must attend the “ Article 55” classes (held at the 
various training centres) provided by the Provincial 
Committees. Four courses are held at the Aberdeen 
Training Centre during the summer vacation. 

Formerly the courses were of four weeks’ duration, 
and teachers could attend classes in two subjects. The 
hew arrangement seems more popular, whereby teachers 
are confined to one subject, and the time reduced to 
three weeks. 

During the winter the Provincial Committee organise 
classes and provide teachers wherever there is a demand 
for them. Last winter classes were held at Cullen, 
Banfishire, and were well attended by teachers from 
the coast towns and villages. 
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One must admire the enthusiasm shown by the 
teachers attending these winter classes ; for to most of 
them it means long journeys by foot and rail every 
Saturday throughout the winter. One headmaster at- 
tending the Cullen class had nine miles over the hills 
to walk before he reached the railway ; he had to leave 
home at 6 a.m., and was not back until 9 or 10 p.m. ! 

Whenever such enthusiasm is shown for a subject 
good results are bound to follow, and before long we 
hope to see handwork introduced into every school in 
the North. 


THE TRAINING OF SPECIAL TEACHERS OF ART 
AND HANDWORK. 


So many special subjects have of late been added to 
the curricula of our schools that one wonders why it is 
that our training colleges have not hitherto provided for 
the training of special teachers. 

Until recently little or nothing had been done in the 
way of systematic training to turn out efficient teachers 
of art and handwork. 

The Provincial Committees have for some time had 
this matter under consideration, and soon we hope to 
hear of definite courses of training being laid down. 

As a provisional arrangement, a few teachers of art 
and handwork have been trained at the Aberdeen centre. 
Intending students .must first satisfy the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department.as to their education, which should 
be at least equivalent to the Intermediate Certificate. 

The Department leave the decision as to length of 
period of training in the hands of their local inspector 
and the Committee’s art and handwork teachers. 

The period of training varies with the individual 
student, and depends mainly on educational attainment 
and skill in art or handicraft. 

Art students must have attended an art school for 
at least three years, and possess the full art diploma or 
its equivalent. In the case of handwork, students, if 
they do not possess certificates, must give evidence 
of their experience, in handicraft. 

On an average, the period of training extends to 
about nine months; this period, however, is much too 
short, and it is possible that a period of two years may 
be required for full training in the near future. On 
the completion of their period of training students have 
to teach a class in one of the city schools in the presence 
of one or more of the Department’s inspectors. 

A provisional certificate is granted to students whose 
results are considered to be satisfactory, to be replaced 
a year later by a full certificate if the reports on their 
teaching during the probationary period are of a satis- 
factory nature. 

The following indicates the nature of the training :-— 

Basket-weaving and cardboard modelling, or wood- 
work and metalwork—optional to art students. 

Art drawing; mechanical drawing. 

Practical mathematics; experimental mechanics— 
for handwork students. 

Lectures on theory and practice of art, or manual 
training. 

Lectures on methods of teaching. 

Criticism and demonstration lectures at practising 
school. 

Teaching practice (in the various city schools). 

Lectures on education at university. 

Lectures on psychology at university. 

Lectures on logic and ethics at university. 
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A New Series of French masterpieces of literature for home and school use. 





These dainty books are plain texts, free of notes and other scholastic 
impedimenta, and form the best possible material for practice in French reading. 





NOW ON SALE. 


BALZAC.—La Peau de Chagrin; Le Curé de Tours; Le colonel Chabert. 


Introduction par Henri Mazel. 


GENERAL Cte PHILIPPE DE SEGUR.—La Campagne de Russie. 


Introduction par le vicomte E.-M. de Vogiié (de /’Académie francaise). 


S. FRANCOIS DE SALES.—Introduction a la Vie dévote. Avec une 


Introduction par Henry Bordeaux. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. — Lettres 


de mon Moulin. Introduction par Charles 
Sarolea. 


To be published in September. 


Vte E.-M. DE VOGUE (de /’ Académie 
Jrancaise).—Les Morts qui parlent. Intro 


duction par Victor Giraud. 


JEAN DE LA BRETE.—Mon Oncle 


et mon Curé. Introduction par Madame Feélix- 
Faure-Goyau. 


To be published in October. 
LEON TOLSTOI.—Anna Karénine. 


Introduction par Emile Faguet (de 7 Académie 
Jrangaise). (Deux volumes.) 


ARTHUR LEVY.—Napoléon intime. 
Introduction par Francois Coppée. 
To be followed by 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK.— 


Morceaux choisis. Introduction par Madame 
Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck. 


ANDREW LANG.—La Pucelle de 


France. Introduction par Madame Feélix-Faure- 














Goyau. 
HENRY BORDEAU X.—Les 
Roquevillard. 
Vte G. DAVENEL.—Les Francais 
Frontispiece to the Balzac volume, illustrating the demontemps. 8° Edition. Introduction par 
story entitled—‘‘Le Curé de Tours.” Charles Sarolea. 


VICTOR CHERBULIEZ (de /’ Académie frangaise)—Le comte Kostia. Introduction 
par M. Wilmotte. 


EDMOND ABOUT.—Les Mariages de Paris. Introduction par Adolphe Brisson. 
PETITE ANTHOLOGIE des Poétes francais. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, New York, Paris, and Leipzig. 











































FAR AND NEAR. 


INTERESTING ITEMS DRAWN FROM VARIOUS 
SOURCES. 


A Curious Nestine SITE. 


” |= spring,” writes a correspondent in Country 

Life, “‘ a young nearly-fledged thrush was found 
on the ground in the garden. To preserve it from the 
cats, and in hopes that the parent birds would find and 
feed it, it was placed in a small cage with the door open, 
and hung on a wall, where it was soon discovered and 
successfully reared by the old birds. The cage was not 
removed after the young bird had departed, and the 
other day my attention was drawn to the curious cir- 
cumstance that a pair of thrushes, presumably the 
parent birds, had built a nest which contained three 
young on the top of the cage.” 


Tue House oF LIFE. 


“Ought we not to be always on our guard against 
consciously or unconsciously thinking of national edu- 
cation as if it were a mere matter of school alone? The 
greatest schoolhouse is the house of Life—and in the 
house of Life all are teachers who interpret it. Ought 
we not to keep our schools close at every point to the 
deep permanent interests and duties of life? I do not 
for a moment mean that we ought in the school, and 
especially in the school for little children, to anticipate 
any of the fuss and the worry and the specialised activ- 
ities which come to later life. I would have a school a 
haven of peace ; but you can have it that, and yet have 
it close to the deep meaning of life all the same. Edu- 
cation, true education, never hurries; the best school 
always plays the waiting game; but by the waiting 
game we do not mean sleepy routine. And never before 
in the history of the world has it been so incumbent on 
a nation to clear out all the lumber from its schools. 
Those teachers serve best who serve with a quiet mind ; 
but teaching is not a trade—it is a fine art, and the 
teacher, like the painter, shows his genius in knowing 
what to leave out of his studies in order that the repre- 
sentation may be true to life. In that sense I would 
earnestly plead that schools should not be bookish 
things only, but that they should be open to all the 
deeper influences of life. And, though information is 
all very well in its way, surely the best fruit of educa- 
tion is what William Law called ‘the wisdom that 
standeth at all our doors, which appealeth to all our 
senses, teaching us in everything and everywhere, by 
all we see and by all we hear, by birth and burials, by 
sickness and health, by life and death, by pains and 
overty, by misery and vanity, by all the chances of 
fe,’ and, above all, by sorrow nobly borne.” 

These words were spoken years ago by our educa- 
tional Chrysostom—namely, Professor Michael Sadler— 
and I make no apology for quoting them at the present 
Sw when some attempt is being made to act upon 
them. 


Tue Stmptest Form or Arr MAcuINE. 


The simplest form of heavier-than-air machine is the 
stiff card or letter which you may spin across the room. 
If you give it just the right twirl it will glide on a level 
for many feet. There are many ways besides of folding 
a sheet of stiff paper which will convert it into a sur- 
prisingly clever little airship. With a little practice 
these gliders may be made to fly ten or twenty times 
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their own length, which would be relatively a very 
creditable flight for the best aeroplane models. There 
is no better way to begin the construction of a model 
aeroplane than by study and experiment with these 
paper ships. The most famous aeronauts of the day— 
the Wright brothers, Curtiss, Herring, and many others— 
have spent years working with gliders before attempt- 
ing to build or fly an aeroplane.—Francis Arnold Collin 
in August “ St. Nicholas.” 


SuGGEsTION 1N EpucatIon. 


We append an interesting passage from Dr. Bernard 
Hollander’s book, entitled Hypnotism and Suggestion, 
recently published by Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 


“* All persons are more or less amenable to suggestion in the 
ordinary waking condition. This is illustrated in many familiar 
ways, such as gaping involuntarily, even against one’s strenuous 
attempts to avoid it, on seeing another yawn; beating time 
unconsciously on hearing the measured throb of martial music ; 
becoming wildly exci for no other reason than that one’s 
companions are panic-stricken ; and contrariwise, having one’s 
fears allayed by the tranquil appearance of his associates in a 
terrible emergency. With many people the mere statement that 
they are blushing is enough to produce a flow of blood to the 
face; the repeated assurance that they are warm or cold will tend 
to make them feel warmer or colder; the mention or the sight 
of certain little insects, which inhabit the bodies of uncleanly 
persons, seldom fails to make the skin itch uncomfortably. 

“* Suggestions almost invariably a to the feelings, and we 
are always more willingly and readily influenced by our feelings 
than by our reason. A suggestion causes a feeling to spring up 
from the subconscious state of the mind, in response to the 
—e, cause coming from without. Words in themselves are 
not y suggestive; they possess no magic power. All their 
force and efforts depend upon the associated feeling. The 
more feeling we throw into our words, action, and manner, the 
better they will suggest. 

“ Suggestions convey ideas, and ideas are symbols of some- 
thing thought or felt. The majority of the ideas held in the 
mind of the race arise from feeling. People may not under- 
stand things, but they have experienced feelings or emotions 
regarding them, and have consequently formed many ideas 
therefrom. They do not always knot the reason why an idea 
is held by them; they know only that they feel it that way. 
And the majority of people are moved, swayed, and act by 
reasons of induc feelings rather than by results of reasoning. 

“* Suggestion may act re obedience to a person in authority, 
whether real, assumed, or self-constituted. is quieseent 
because of our faith in his authority. The authority induces 
the mental states for such people by ‘boldly asserting’ and 
‘plausibly maintaining.’ Some people will obey any authori- 
tative tone and manner. They are most effective on those who 
have never used their own wits and resources in life, but de- 
pended on others for orders and instructions. The degree of 
suggestibility along these lines decreases as we ascend among 
people who have had to ‘do things’ for themselves, and who 
have not depended on others so much.” 


TROUBLE—EVEN IN GERMAN ScHOOLs. 


Students of education have been profoundly jinter- 
ested in developments in Germany during the last five 
years especially. At the present moment there is in 
progress a mighty conflict between the new and the old 
school of educationists. Modern investigations upon the 
health of German children, and especially upon school 
fatigue, have culminated in terrific denunciation of the 
traditional educational regimen by the younger school 
men. Educational magazines have been established to 
promulgate the new educational doctrines. Most of the 
educational books appearing in Germany now are urging 
thoroughgoing reform of the rigid disciplinary curriculum. 
Physicians maintain that pupils are being greatly over- 
taxed, with the result that deterioration in German vigour 
will set in unless the present exorbitant demands are 
modified. The conservatives, on the other hand, the 
most distinguished of whom was the late Professor 
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Paulsen, of Berlin, bemoan this change of view, as they 
think that German education is disintegrating. The 

upils now in the schools, according to Paulsen, are 
being mollycoddled, with the result that they are dis- 
tinctly inferior in intellectual and moral vigour to the 
pupils of preceding generations. Children, the con- 
servatives assert, are losing respect for the school and 
all for which it stands ; and this infection is spreading 
in every direction, so that the young are becoming in- 
solent towards their parents and the representatives of 
the State and the Church. Discipline is being every- 
where relaxed, and misguided passion is replacing self- 
restraint and sanity. Idleness, dissipation, and wan- 
tonness are becoming rampant. 

But the reformers take an exactly opposite view of 
the tendencies of the times. What the conservatives 
regard as license, the radicals consider to be simply 
freedom, initiative, independence. What the conserva- 
tives call disrespect for established institutions, the in- 
novators call frankness and courage. There is a pro- 
found significance, but at the same time a deep pathos, 
in this break-up of a wonderful educational régime which 
has been admired of all men for more than a generation. 
—The Journal of Pedagogy. 


Versum SaPrenvi. 

Last spring a boy of fourteen came to my office, 
accompanied by an older sister, in loco parentis. He 
was in deep disgrace. He was far behind in his lessons, 
was an eternal annoyance to his teacher, and she could 
endure him no longer. The boy’s father and mother 
were agreed that he was doing nothing in school and 
that he ought to be put to work. The sister, a young 
woman of sense, said that she thought the boy, who 
was small for his age, ought not to be put into a mill 
or store on the grounds of health and growth, if for no 
other reason. felt that it would be a sin to place 
that boy in a factory, arid finally it was decided that the 
boy should go back to school for the present. Mean- 
time I promised to keep him in mind, and if possible 
discover some solution of the problem. The next day 
I happened to visit the woodwork room. The class at 
work was the one to which this boy belonged. I passed 
about among the boys until I came finally to him. I 
was surprised to find that he was doing excellent work. 
When I could have a word with the teacher, I asked 
her about the boy, and was surprised again, for she 
said, “ He is the best boy in the class. i never have 
to to him, and he does the most advanced and 
the best work that is done.” —-Journal of Education. 


Aw Optimist oN Ho.ipays. 


Many ple blame the weather for having spoilt 
their holiday; others say they have enjoyed their time 
“in spite of weather.” Shall I let you into another 
secret ? It is to learn to say with Ruskin, “‘ There is 
no such thing as bad weather, only all sorts of delightful 
weather.” Having grasped that thought and arrayed 
yourself accordingly, you are delivered from what might 
certainly be a hindrance to a perfect holiday, and from 
what is undoubtedly one of the cares and worries of 
everyday existence ! 

e may learn much from watching children, we who 
are after all but children of a larger growth. A child 
may possess any number of playthings, but nothing 
satisfies like the old traditional simple pleasures—pad- 
oe | in the sea, digging in the sand, riding a donkey, 
or climbing a tree. These are the eternal preferences 
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of childhood. There is a profound pleasure in follow- 
ing out occupations that are known and loved because 
they are known, and because they have always been 
known. While nothing pleases the old so much as to 
go back to their childhood’s days, childhood itself seems 
instinctively to know its own rights to build up for the 
future. One recalls the rebuke administered by an 
eleven-year-old to her parent who had refused per- 
mission to go and do some coveted thing—‘“* You have 
deprived me of a lifelong pleasure! ”—Lucy Yates, in 
The Country Home.” 


Tue First BALioon. 


The brothers Montgolfier were paper manufacturers at 
Annonay, twelve miles from Lyons, so that their own 
trade supplied suitable material for their first crude 
attempts. An oblong paper bag was held over a chafing 
dish where paper saioebioesd, en this receptacle was 
filled with smoke it ascended to the ceiling of the room. 
Then a woman came on the scene, and suggested that 
the chafing dish should somehow be attached to the 
bag, so that the heating of the air might go on—and the 
next stage in aeronautics was reached. 

The experiment was repeated in the open air, and the 
globes, almost before they were completely inflated, 
broke the strings that held them and floated away. 
Strengthening of the envelope was necessary, and linen 
lined with paper was tried on a globe 35 feet in diameter ; 
this convlel | a full mile before it fell to the ground. 
Eleven months after the memorable inflation of the 
paper bag at Annonay, the younger of the two brothers 
was engaged to give an exhibition of the new art before 
the king at Versailles. It was on this occasion that the 
first living freight was carried into the sky.—Mrs. Jack- 
son in “ The Connoisseur.” 


Tue Fiery Cuarior. 


We marvel at the risks of the great flying men of to- 
day. Let us see how they compare with those of one 
hundred and thirty years ago. 

The globe was 74 feet high, 48 feet in largest diameter, 
and 15 feet across the neck, below where the hot air 
ascended. It was outside this neck that the wicker 
gallery for passengers was constructed, and an iron 
brazier was slung below all. Each aviator was furnished 
with bundles of fuel to feed the furnace; each also 
carried a wet sponge in case the machine might catch fire. 
The Marquis d’Arlandes in a letter wrote of the ascent 
thus: “Our departure was at fifty-four minutes past 
PP I waved my arm ; M. de Rozier cried, ‘ You are 
doing nothing ; we are not rising.’ I stirred the fire and 
then began to scan the river, but Pilitre cried again, 
“See the river; we are dropping into it.’ We again 
urged the fire, but still clung to the river bed. Presently 
I heard a noise in the upper part of the balloon, which 
gave a shock as though it had burst. I called to my 
companion. The balloon by now had many holes 
burned in it, and, using my sponge, I cried that we 
must descend. My companion said, ‘ We are over Paris, 
and must now cross it.’ Therefore, raising the fire once 
more, we turned south till we passed the Luxemburg, 
when, extinguishing the flame, the balloon came down 
spent and empty.” —IJbid. 





NOTICE. 
In an early number the Editor hopes to offer the first lessons 


for older pupils of a course of moral instruction based upon the 
Bible. 
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A NEW COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK, 


ARISING OUT OF AND COMBINED WITH THE 
ORDINARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


For Junior, Middle, and Upper Divisions of Primary Schools. 
“BY A. R. PICKLES, M.A., AND DALTON GRANGE. 


HE issue of a pamphlet on “ Manual Instruction in’ Public 
Elementary Schools” by the Board of Education (June 
1910) is highly significant. All teachers in public elementary 
schools will get and read this pamphlet, which foreshadows a 
strong movement on the part of the Board of Education to 
influence school curricula in the direction of increased practical 
and constructive work. Very briefly stated, the following are 
the chief points made in the pamphlet :— 

1. Handwork should be regarded as an essential feature in the 
curriculum of every elementary school. 

2. There should be a continuous and progressive course of 
handwork throughout the schools from the infant stage upwards. 

3. It is sonia to provide sufficiently for handwork training 
under the headings of the other school subjects. 

4. The ideal system is one in which all forms of handwork 
should be taught in the schools themselves by the ordinary 
teachers. 

The above scheme is exactly on the lines of the Suggestions, 
and carries out its chief recommendations. As the number of 
our readers has considerably increased during the past few 
months, and as this issue commences the second part of the 
course—that is, for the Middle Division, corresponding to 
Standards III. and IV.—we reproduce below a portion of our 
introductory note from the issue of February 1910:— 

“The scheme can be applied to all sizes of school, from the 
small country school to the large town school. It is set out in 
three parts—Junior, Middle, and Senior—each part containing at 
least twenty lessons, which may be increased to forty lessons, 
or to any number between twenty and forty, according to size 
of en and arrangement of time-table. e essentials of the 
scheme lie in the three courses of twenty lessons each, and addi- 
tional lessons are outlined where intensive teaching is possible or 
desirable. 

“The scheme embraces (a) Arithmetic, including substitution 
of letters for numbers, and Simple Mensuration ; 5) Drawing— 
ruler, geometrical, and scale drawing; (c) Design and Tinting ; 
(d) Paper and Cardboard Modelling ; all embraced under the one 
time-table subject of Practical Mathematics. In the case of arith- 
metic, the scheme provides practical work to supplement the 
ordinary lessons, but does not replace or render unnecessary 
separate time-table provision for the teaching of and practice 
in the processes of arithmetic. It is claimed that the practical 
work can be much more conveniently taken in connection with 
drawing, design, etc.; the whole forming a course which will lead 
up to the increasingly important subject of Practical Mathematics 
in continuation schools and technical classes. The actual school 
time-table, so far as it relates to this work, is as follows (the 
school in which the course has been worked is a mixed school) :— 


“One Period of Forty Minutes each afternoon. 


Boys. Girls. 
Mon. Practical Mathematics. Needlework. 
Tues. Object Drawing with Pencil and Object Drawing with Pencil and 
‘ Crayon. Crayon. 
Wed. Practical Mathematics. Needlework. 
Th. Practical Mathematics. Needlework. 


Fri. Brush Drawing. Brush Drawing. 


_ “The above applies to the Junior and Middle Divisions—that 
is, to the classes corresponding to Standards I. to IV. In the 
Senior Division the arrangement is varied somewhat, and longer 
lessons (forty-five to fifty-five minutes) are taken, but the prin- 
ciple of balancing Practical Mathematics (boys) with Needlework 
(girls); and of taking Freehand and Object asada with pencil, 
crayon, and brush for both boys and girls is retained.” 


GENERAL SYLLABUS. 
COURSE II. 
MIDDLE DIVISION. 


Measurement of lines: quarter-inches. Exercises on same. 
The rectangle : areas, introducing halves and quarters. Letters 
for numbers. 
Exercises in plotting on squared paper. 
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Simple mensuration: borders—slate, picture frame, mirror, 
door, etc. 

Measurements introducing }” and ,,”. 

Drawing of objects half-size, double size, etc., leading to 

Scales, their construction and use. 

The triangle: equilateral, isosceles, scalene, right-angled. 

Problems, exercises, and designs on the triangle. 

Simple exercises in volume of rectangular objects—brick, 
cistern, etc. 

Substitution of letters for numbers in the various exercises. 

Further use of squared paper for plotting of simple lines and 
for easy exercises. 

Paper modelling: settee, armchair, oblong prism, brush and 
comb box, salt-box, square tray, rectangular tray, vase, match- 
stand, box with lid and handle, etc. 

Calculations and problems based on all drawing and modelling 


exercises. 
Lesson 41.—TuHE QuartTer-INcu. 


1. Give to each pupil scissors and strip of paper or mat-weaving 
material. 

Cut off piece 5” long. Fold and cut into halves. Write down 
length of each half. Fold and cut each half into two equal 
parts. How many pieces? Place end to end. Total length ? 
Cut an inch off each of the four pieces. How many inch pieces ? 
How many pieces left? Put the four short pieces end to end. 
How long altogether? Length of two short pieces ? of one ? 
of three ? What is each small piece called ? 

Teacher now cuts an apple into two equal parts, and each. part 
again into two equal parts. How many pieces? What do we 
call each part? How many quarters in a whole? in a half? 
How many quarter-inches in one inch? in two inches? in an 
inch and a half ? etc. 

2. Direct attention of pupil to ruler and to the quarter-inch 
marks. Give exercises on these, of varying types—e.g.: How 
many quarters in 24 inches ? How long are 6 quarters? etc. 

3. Draw in your book lines 2} inches, 3} inches, 1} inches, etc. 


Some ExeErcisgEs. 


N.B.—The answer must first be got by actual measurement, 
then worked out in figures by the side of the drawing. 

1. Draw a line 44” long. Mark middle point, and say how far 
this is from each end of line. 

2. Draw a dotted line 5” long, and divide into two equal parts. 
Then divide each half into two equal parts. Thicken three parts 
of the line, and then write down the length of the thickened part 
and of the dotted part meg 

3. Draw a line 3}” long. Add to it another line 14” long. 
Write down the length of the whole line. 

4. Draw a line 4” long. Cut off 23”. How much is left ? 

5. Draw a line 3}” long, and mark it off in quarter-inches. 
How many quarter-inches ? 

6. Draw a line 44” long. Cut off as many parts each }” as 
you can. How many parts have you cut off ? How long is the 











part left ? 
Pupil’s Page. 
1. 23° ' 27° 4} + 2 = 23". 
eo ae em 
3. 3y" iy «== 5. 
4. 27° ’ 17° 4 — 23 = 1)". 
5. —HEHIA-HHH-IHI-FH 34” = 14 qr.-in. 


6 ; ad 2” <r R ?” mY 5 pts., and 4” left. 





EXERCISE IN MEASUREMENT—QUARTER-INCHES. 


(Reproduce on graph a sufficient number of copies of the figure 
to supply one to each pupil.) 

1. Measure and write down the length of each of the fingers 
otf the clock. 

2. If placed end to end, what is their total length ? 

3. How much longer is one finger than the other ? 

4, What angle do they make ? 

5. Put your ruler as if measuring the long finger. What is 
the distance across the clock face ? 

6. What is the length of one of the sloping lines ? 

7. Find the total besth of the two vertical sides supporting 
the roof. 

8. Measure and write down the length of one of the other two 
vertical lines. 
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9. What is the — of each of the horizontal lines ? 

10. How high is the clock from the top of the sloping lines 
down to the base ? 

11. Put your ruler horizontally on the middle of the clock face. 
What is the width of the whole of the clock here ? 

12. How far is it from the side of the clock face to the side of 
the clock ? 

How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 


1, The long finger is }-inch long. The short finger is }-inch long. 
The two fingers are 1} inches long. 
. The song — is }-inch longer than the short finger. 
. A right angle. 
. The clock is 24 inches across. 
. One of the sloping lines is 2} inches long. 
- The total | of the two vertical lines is 34 inches. 
One of the other vertical lines measures 1} inches. 
. Each of the horizontal lines measures 4} inches. 
10. The clock is 3} inches high. 
11. The clock is 3} inches wide. 
12. From the side of the clock face to the side of the clock is 
j-inch. 


a 


Lesson 42.—Some EXxmrcisks ON THE SQUARE, INTRODUCING 
QuarTEr-INCHEs. 


1. Cut out of green paper a square of 3} inches side. 

(a) What is its perimeter ? 

Measure from each corner along both sides a distance of }-inch. 
Join, and cut out the figure as shown on the opposite page. 

(b) Measure and write down the length of one of the oblique 
edges of this ~ 

(c) What is the sum of all the oblique edges ? 

(d) Write down the length of a vertical edge. 

(e) What is the total length of all the vertical edges ? 

(/) Find the total length of all the horizontal edges. 

ig) Write down the perimeter of this green figure. 

(A) Place your ruler on one of the sloping lines. What is the 
distance from one side of the square to the other side measured 
along this line ? 

(¢) Measure and write down the length of one of the oblique 
lines in cm. Arrange the four remaining pieces as shown. 

(j) Measure and write down the length of each side. 

(&) What is the distance from the top corner to the bottom 
corner ? 

2. Give to the pupils gummed r, distributi ink and 
vermilion eieapatihe. Cut out a Sinch square. bad 

(a) What is its perimeter ? 

(6) Draw on the gummed side the diagonals. Measure and 
write down the total length of both diagonals. 

Mark the middle points of each side of the square. 

(¢) Into how many parts is the perimeter divided now ? 

(d) What is the length of each part ? 

(e) What is eight times 2} ? 

Join these points so as to form another square, and cut out 


t uare. 
() Find the perimeter of the square you have cut out. 
(g) Measure and write down the length of one diagonal of this 
square. 
Now cut this square along the lines on its gummed side. 
(kh) What have you cut the square into ? 
(i) Write down the length of a side of one of these squares. 
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Fix these four squares in your draw- 
ing-book as shown in the diagram 
age parts). Now exchange your 

our corners for the four corners of the 

next pupil. Cut them along the line on 
the gummed side. Two of these corners 
are fixed in the blank middle square 
A, one at B, one at C, one at D, and 
one at E, while the two remaining 
corners are cut in two and fixed (as 
shown by the black portions) across the 
outside corners. 

(7) How many sides has this figure? ~™ 

(k) Measure and write down the length of each side. 

(2) What is the total | of the four long sides ? 

(m) Of the four short sides ? 

(n) Of all the sides ? 


How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 
(a) The perimeter of the square is 13 inches. 
(6) One of the oblique edges measures 1} inches. 
(c) The sum of all the oblique edges is 10 inches. 
(d) A vertical edge measures } inch. 








(e) The total length of all the vertical edges is 3 incnes, 
({) The total —— of all the horizontal edges is 3 inches. 
* 


(g) Perimeter :}Oblique sides = 10 inches. 
* Vertical sides = 3 inches. 

Horizontal sides = 3 inches. 

16 inches. 





(h) The distance is 3} inches. 
(i) One of the oblique lines measures 3\cm. 
(k) From the top corner to the bottom corner is 3 inches. 


(a) Its perimeter is 20 inches. 

(b) Both diagonals measure together 14 inches. 

(c) The perimeter is divided into 8 parts. 

(d) Each part is 2} inches long. 

(e) Eight times 2} inches is 20 inches. 

{f) The perimeter of the square cut out is 14 inches. 
{g) One diagonal measures 5 inches. 

{h) The square has been cut into four squares. 

(i) One side measures 1} inches. 

{j) The figure has 8 sides. 


(/) The four long sides measure 10 inches. 
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2ams 
' (m)¥The four short sides}measure 7 inches. 
(n) All the sides measure 17 inches. 


Lesson 43.—AREA OF RECTANGLE, INTRODUCING }” AND }” IN 
MULTIPLICATION. 


The Cross.—Draw the cross on coloured paper and cut out. 

i Gum the cross in the drawing-book, and arrange the other pieces 
asshown. Mark these A, B, C. 

1. What is the perimeter of the cross ? 

2. What is the area of the rectangle A ? 

3. What is the area of the rectangle C ? 

4. What is the total area of all the four pieces cut out ? 

5. What was the area of the rectangle before it was cut ? 

6. What is the area of the cross ? 

7. Find the area of the middle part of the cross. 

8. Write down the area of the two arms of the cross. 

9. What is the perimeter of the rectangle A ? 

10. Of the rectangle C ? 


How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 
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1. 13 inches. _ _ 2. 24 square inches. 
3. 34 Square inches. 4. 7 square inches. 5. 10 square inches. 
6. 3 square inches. 7. 2 square inches. 8. 1 square inch. 


9. 7 inches. 10. 9 inches. 
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Draw on coloured paper as shown in the diagram. Cut out 
along the thick lines. Allow the pupils to arrange small pieces 
to form any design they can. 


Some Questions. 


1. What is the area of one of the corner pieces ? 
2. Write down the area of all the four corner pieces. 
3. Find the area of one of the pieces cut out of the side. 
4. What is the total area of the four corner pieces and the 
two side pieces ? 
5. Find the total area of the four largest pieces cut out. 
6. Write down the total area of all the pieces cut out. 
7. What was the area of the rectangle before any pieces were 
cut out ? 
"8. What is the area when the pieces have been cut out ? 
9. Write down the perimeter of one of the corner pieces. 
10. Find the perimeter of one of the side pieces, 


How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 









1. 4 square inch. 
p | 2. 2 square inches. 
. } square inch. 
. 34 square inches. 
. 8 square inches. 


6. 11} square inches, 
7. 30 square inches. 
8. 18} square inches, 
9. 3 inches. 

10. 3} inches. 
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Edinburgh School Board Educational Information 
and Employment Bureau. 


N one of its numerous Circulars the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department has pointed out that it has been 
matter of frequent complaint that, through want of 
information and proper guidance, children on leaving 
school are apt to take up casual employments, which, 
though remunerative for the moment, afford no real 
preparation for earning a living in later life. The temp- 
tation to put a child into the first opening that presents 
itself is often very great. Due regard is not always 
paid to the capacities of the boys and girls concerned, 
with the result that many take up work which affords 
no training, and is without prospect ; while many others 
are forced into trades and professions for which they are 
unsuited by temperament and education, and for which 
they consequently acquire a dislike. The result is a 
great amount of waste to the community at large, and 
misery to the individuals concerned. 

The School Board of Edinburgh, in order to co- 
operate with parents and employers in putting an end 
to this state of matters, have established an Educa- 
tional Information and Employment Bureau, whose 
functions may be briefly stated here. 


OBJECTS OF THE BUREAU. 


1. To supply information with regard to the quali- 
fications most required in the various occupations of 
the city, the rates of wages, and the conditions of em- 
ployment. 

2. To give information about the technical and com- 
mercial continuation classes having relation to particular 
trades and industries. 

3. To advise parents regarding the occupations for 
which their sons and daughters are most fitted when 
they leave school. 

4. To keep a record of vacancies intimated by em- 
ployers, and arrange for suitable candidates having an 
opportunity of applying for such vacancies. 


How tHE Bureau Worxks—lIts ORGANISATION AND 
CONNECTION WITH CONTINUATION CLass WorK. 


In Scotland children can now leave school only at 
certain fixed dates—namely, in Edinburgh, March 1 and 
September 1. A register is kept in the Bureau, con- 
taining information on the following points regarding 
all boys and girls who leave school :— 

1. Record of attendance and behaviour. 

2. Physique, sight, hearing. 

3. Standard of education attained. 

4. Fitness for particular —— 

The above information is obtained by means of a 
large card and a small card, facsimiles of which are seen 
on the next page, supplied to the headmaster, who fills up 
the necessary information required. The large card is re- 
turned to the director of the Bureau, while the small 
card is handed to the pupil to whom it refers. On mak- 
ing application to the director of the Bureau, or to an 
employer, a are expected to present their cards as 
a means of identification to the former, and as a source 
of information to the latter. 

The close of the day-school course is probably the 
most critical period in the life of children. There is 


grave danger of educational and moral waste if they are 
suddenly set entirely free from discipline and instruction. 
Between the ages of fourteen and eighteen careful super- 
vision and training are essential to the formation of 
character, the creation of a sense of personal and civic 
duty, and the production of skilled and efficient work- 
men. It is of the highest importance that parents 
should realise that there must be no break between the 
day school and the continuation school. One of the 
most important and valuable purposes served by the 
Edinburgh School Board Bureau is likely to be. the 
strengthening of the link between the day school and 
the continuation classes. One of the functions of the 
Bureau is to urge and encourage attendance at the 
continuation classes, and to furnish information as to 
the best courses of study for particular occupations. 
When filling up the cards which are sent to.the Bureau 
regarding pupils leaving school, the teachers are ex- 
pected to discuss with each pupil the advantage of 
attending suitable Continuation Classes, and to make 
an entry on the cards showing the pupil’s decision. In 
this way a very lively interest is created, the first fruits 
of which are seen in the fact that of 1,081 pupils who 
left the day schools of the Edinburgh School Board at 
the summer holidays in 1909, no fewer than 723 pledged 
themselves to enrol in a Continuation School. Of the 
remaining 358 a very large proportion were Higher 
Grade pupils, most of whom were over sixteen years 
of age, and qualified for enrolment in one of the central 
institutions, the university, or private classes for special- 
ised instruction. 

The number of pupils entitled to leave the Edinburgh 
School Board’s day schools at March 1 was 1,261. Only 
904 have availed themselves of the right to leave—the 
remainder staying on until the summer holidays, or 
until a suitable occupation has been found. In order 
to impress upon those who left, and upon their parents, 
the advisability of continuing instruction without a 
break, and of choosing suitable occupations, evening 
meetings were held in twenty-nine schools, and addressed 
by the visiting members of the Edinburgh School Board. 
These meetings were productive of much good, as shown 
by the largely increased enrolments of juveniles in the 
summer Continuation Classes, and by the large number 
of pupils and parents who consulted the Bureau during 
February, March, and April. From the. information at 
the disposal of the Bureau, it appears that 904 children 
left school at March i, and that 655 either have enrolled 
in the summer session, or will enrol in the coming winter 
session. 

The Bureau is housed in the School Board offices, 
and is open daily from 10 till 4, Wednesdays and Satur- 
days 10 till 12.30, and on certain evenings in March, 
April, July, and September, from 7 till 9, free of charge, 
to parents and pupils wishing information and advice 
as to education and employment. The Bureau is under 
the control of a special standing committee of the 
Board, called the Educational Information and Employ- 
ment Bureau Committee, which consists of five mem- 
bers of the School Board. Associated with this Com- 
mittee is an Advisory Council, consisting of members 
of the School Board and representatives of public 
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bodies and trade associations co-opted by the Board, 
due regard being had to securing representation of the 
principal trades and women’s occupations. The Ad- 
visory Council, as representing the various trades and 
occupations related to the Bureau, advise the Com- 
mittee and the director of the Bureau on all matters con- 
nected with the education required for such trades and 
occupations, and on the conditions of employment. An 
Executive Committee of twenty-four, whose chief duty 
is to give advice regarding suitable educational courses 
for groups of allied trades, was elected by the Advisory 
Council in July 1909. This Committee, after full con- 
sideration, grouped the trades and occupations of the 
city under the following heads :— 

. Printing, bookbinding, etc. 

. Building trades. 

. Woodworking and furniture trades. 

. Engineering and metal trades. 

. Factory operators. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 





6. Clothing trades. 
7. Commercial occupations. 
Women and girls. 

Each of the above groups is represented on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee by ladies and gentlemen who possess 
expert knowledge of their working and requirements. 
In co-operation with them four educational experts com- 
plete the Committee. 


@s 


NEXT MONTH. 
1. A further instalment of the above article, showing 
(1) the extent to which the Edinburgh Bureau has been 
used, and (2) the relationship of the Bureau to the Board 
of Trade Labour Exchanges. 
2. A companion article by Dr. Dyer of the Glasgow 
School Board, describing the Continuation work of that 
city. 





A PLAY FOR INFANTS. 
NATURE STUDY. 


INTRODUCING SUN, RAIN, BULBS, SEEDS, FLOWERS, 
AND BIRDS. 


PRINCIPALS. 
Boys. Girls. 
Sun. Rar. 
SPARROW. DaFFODIL. 
Rosin. TuLip. 
THRUSH. BLUEBELL. 
Daisy. 
VIOLET 


Cuorus oF CHILDREN. 


The children in chorus are supposed to form garden hedge. 
The boys and girls can be placed alternately, and it adds greatly 
to the effect if all the boys wear green jerseys and the girls white 

Each child carries a semicircular piece of cane or wire 
covered with ivy or other leaves. These are held like arches 
over the head. When this game was played originally the Sun 
wore a costume of flame-coloured silk with bands of gold tissue, 
and carried in his hand arrow-like shafts also come with gold 
tissue. The Rain costume was of cloudy gray material, made 
very long, with silver bands. The birds’ costumes were cut out 
in calico (wings, breast, back, tail, and head), the whole being 
then covered with pleated tissue paper in the natural bird colour- 

s. All the flowers had costumes copied as nearly as possible 
from the natural specimens, the skirts being formed like petals 
of the flowers, bodices, caps to represent full-blown flowers, 
and stockings and shoes. At the beginning of the game 
the Daffodil and the Tulip were each completely covered by a 
sack, only the face showing. These were to represent bulbs. 
The Bluebell, Daisy, and Violet had cases of brown paper, 
stitched into shape, with a space cut to allow the face to be seen. 
These represented the seeds. 

At beginning of game seeds and bulbs sit on ground on green 
cushions, with their eyes shut as if asleep. Sun and Rain stand 
at opposite end of room. 

Children in chorus sing :— 

When the icy winds of winter fiercely blow, blow, blow, 

And all the earth lies buried deep in snow, snow, snow, 

Baby seeds and bulbs and rootlets silent keep, keep, keep ; 

In their cosy heds thev’re dreaming as they sleep, sleep, sleep. 

Sun. [Holding up shafts and pointing them in direction of seeds 
and bulbs|— 

I am King Sun; my rays will make 
All seeds and rootlets wish to wake. 
And I’m the gentle shower of rain 

Which helps to give them life again. 

Sun and Rain take hands and say together :— 

Yes, Sun and Shower, we have the power 
Of changing seedling into flower. 

Chorus [all sing] :— 

Now the snowy winter’s over, and the spring, spring, spring 

Comes again, and glory covers everything, thing, thing ; 

And the seeds in their warm cradles lying deep, deep, deep, 
Feel its gladness, and grow restless in their sleep, sleep, sleep. 
[During singing of this verse the bulbs and seeds show a slight 
restlessness. Birds’ sounds (produced either by children or b 
an instrument which can be bought for the purpose) are heard, 
and Sparrow, Robin, and Thrush hop in one after the other. 
Robin and Sparrow continue to hop, but Thrush stands still 

and keeps his eyes fixed on ground. 

Robin. Morning, you fellows! Charming weather, is it not ? 

Sparrow. Rather! This is a spring, if you like. What's our 
friend in the fancy waistcoat looking so serious about ? 

Thrush. Oh, I say! That’s too bad. Your chirp has just 
frightened a nice fat worm, and he’s gone back into his hole. 

parrow. Sorry, old chap; but there are plenty more, you 
know. Why, the worms are tumbling over each other in this 
garden. Spring is a busy time with most of us. 

Thrush. Talking about waistcoats, what do you think of 
Robin’s colour scheme ? 

Robin. Oh, mine ? Well, I don’t deny that my waistcoat does 
look rather decent in winter, with the white snow behind it, you 


Rain. 
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know ; but in spring and summer, when the bright flowers are 
out, I must say I feel rather shabby. 

Sparrow. Oh, do change the subject, please. You forget I 
am only a brown sparrow, and I do feel out of it when Robins 
and Thrushes talk about their waistcoats. Listen! did some 
one speak over there ? 

Bluebell Seed. {Wriggling] Oh dear! whatever is the matter ? 
I do feel funny ! 

Daisy Seed. Sodol. Did you hear that crack ? 

Violet Seed. And there’s another! Whatever can it be ? 

Tulip Bulb. Oh, you silly little sillies! That was only your 
own skins cracking. 

Bluebell. Our own skins ? How dreadful ! 

Daisy. A cracked skin is worse than no skin at all. 

Violet. What shall we do ? 

Daffodil. You will be able to do a great deal now your skins 
are cracked. 

Three Seeds together. Tell us what we can do, please, Mrs. Bulb. 

Tulip. What shocking ignorance! Don’t you know you can 
begin to grow now ? 

Bl . Excuse me, Mrs. Bulb, but you seem to know a very 
great deal. 

Tulip. Well, you see, this is not my first season. 

Daffodil. No; we both went through all this last spring, so 
we know just exactly what to expect. 

Daisy. I'm glad my skiv is cracked. I like growing. 

Violet. I feel as if I have a lot of little legs pushing down into 
the soil. 

Bluebell. So do I. 

Daisy. And so do I. 

Tulip. Those are not legs; they are roots. Wait until you 
are thirsty ; you will be very glad of them then. 

Daffodil. Yes; your roots will help you to eat your food and 
drink water, besides keeping you steady. If you hadn’t any 
roots you would soon die. 

Children in chorus sing :— 

See, the sun is shining brightly, and the rain, rain, rain 
Falls in cooling showers, and waters all the plain, plain, plain. 
How they help the little seeds, each tiny mite, mite, mite, 
In the journey through the darkness to the light, light, light ! 
[Daffodil sends up green shoot. The shoots were made of 
cardboard covered with green sateen. 

Robin. Hello! here’s the first arrival. 

Thrush. I wonder who it is ? 

Sparrow. Let’s listen. 

Daffodil. [Bowing to Sun, who returns the salute] Good-morning, 
Sun.—Good-morning, Blue Sky.—How nice to see you after 
the darkness ! 

Tulip. [Sending up shoots] Hello! who are you? 
hard to tell who is who, our leaves are so much alike. 

Daffodil. I am Daffodil, and I’m simply longing to get out of 
my sheath. What is your name, please ? 

Twip. I am Tulip, and my colour will be bright red. 

Robin. Oh, my poor waistcoat! it will look shabbier than 
ever. 

Tulip. I wonder how long it will be before we see any of our 
seed friends ! 

Bluebell. (Sending up shoot] Oh dear! where am I? How 
bright it is ! 

ffodil. Come along, little shoots; struggle up to the light. 
You will be so glad when you get here. 
Violet. [Sending wp shoot] What is the name of this place ? 

Thrush. Oh, fancy not knowing that ! 

Tulip. This is the wonderful world you have heard so much 
about. 

Daisy. [Looking round] What a beautiful, beautiful place the 
world is ! 

Sparrow. Yes; and there are plenty of worms, too. 

Violet, But how big! It makes me feel very, very small. 

Bluebell. Well, anyway I’m very glad I came. 

Daisy. So am I. 

Violet. So am I. 

Daffodil. Soon the Sun will tell your buds to open. 
be so excited when you know what colour you are. 

Children in chorus sing :— 

Oh, the breezes of the springtime bring their fan, fan, fan ; 

And the sunshine tries to help them all it can, can, can ; 

And the work goes on unnoticed every hour, hour, hour, 

Till each bud becomes a perfect grown-up flower, flower, flower. 


It’s very 


You will 
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[During singing of last line of this verse flodbers slowly step out, of 
sacks and paper coverings.. All sigh deeply and look at each 
other. 

Daffodil. Now, what do you think of yourselves ? 

Daisy. Are we really, truly grown-up flowers ? 

Tulip. Yes, you are buds no longer. Do you know your own 

names ? 

Bluebell. A voice inside me says I am a Bluebell. 

Daisy. And I am a Daisy, with a golden eye and white petals. 

Violet. And I am a sweet-scented purple Violet. 

Bluebell. Would you two big handsome flowers tef us your 
names, if you don’t mind ? 

Daffodil. I am a yellow Daffodil. 

Tulip. And I am a scarlet Tulip. 

Daisy. I think it is very good of such tall flowers to stoop 
down to three little flowers like we are, and tell us so much about 
everything. 

Daffodil. Don’t mention it, Daisy. 
sure. 

Tulip. Oh, you mustn’t mind asking us if you-want to know 
anything. 

Violet. We are such little flowers, are we any use at all ? 

Daffodil. Oh yes: you must bloom and bloom and look as beau- 
tiful as ever you can. 

Tulip..And when the people in the world see you, you will 
make them feel very happy. 

Daisy. I'm so glad I can be useful. 

Bluebell. Have we only to look pretty ? 
work to do ? 

Daffodil. Not just at present; but when you grow older you 
will have to drop some seeds into the ground. 

Violet. What are the seeds for ? 


It’s quite a pleasure, I’m 


Haven’t we any real 











Written and composed by Nettie Campbell. 





NOTICE TO 


1. What the Toys did after Bedtime. 


2. The Sleeping Beauty. 


8d. post free. 
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Sketches by M. C. Woods, B.A. 
School, Liverpool, March 18, 1910. 


INFANTS’ TEACHERS. 


Tuk following plays in this series have already appeared :— 


Tulip. Well, you have gota bad memory. Don’t you remember 
when you were a little seed lying underneath the soil ? 

Violet. Yes, I remember; but I don’t know how I 

Daffodil. Your mother put you in the ground, an 
there to grow. 

Violet. Who was my mother ? 

Daffodil. Another Violet just like yourself. 

Daisy. And was my mother a Daisy ? 

Bluebell. And was my mother a Bluebell ? 

Tulip. Yes; and some day you will put some seeds in the 
ground. ‘ Do you know what your little seeds will do then ? 

Violet. I know. They will grow and grow until they are quite 
grown up like we are now. 

Daffodil. Quite right, Violet. That was very sharp of you. 

Daisy. Well, that is something to live for. When my time 
comes [ shall try to put very good seeds in the ground. 

Bluebell.'So shall I. And then the flowers that grow out of 
our seeds will be too beautiful for words. 

Robin. Well, really, you flowers quite surprise me ! 
know you had so much sense. 

Thrush. Yes; I think they have got hold of the right idea 
of life. 

Sparrow. Hear, hear! By-the-bye, there’s some one waiting 
for me to bring the dinner home, so I'll say good-bye and hop off. 

All. [Waving hands] Good-bye, Sparrow. 


ot there. 
left you 


T didn’t 


[Sparrow hops off 
All sing :— 
We are happy, happy, happy now the spring is here ; 
We think it is the sweetest time of all the year. 
The sun and rain and wind and earth have magic powers, 
And they work together silently to help the flowers. 


MUSIC FOR VERSES IN THE ABOVE PLAY. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 
THE STORY OF JESUS—Continued. 


BY MRS. FLORENCE KIRK. 


1. JoHN THE Baptist, THE FORERUNNER OF JESUS. 


Introduction.—As the ministry of Jesus extended over 
a great part of the land of Canaan, a general description 
of the country as a whole should be taken at this stage. 
Scripture or Bible stories should be used for literary 
culture as well as for moral and religious training ; there- 
fore the children’s imagination should be utilised for 
the proper setting of the stories. For this purpose the 
sand-tray and the blackboard and any pictures of 
Eastern life and customs should be introduced. 

Although infants are not expected to understand the 
meaning and use of maps, there is no objection to their 
use for illustrating lessons or stories referring to foreign 
lands. A map of the world (Mercator’s projection) 
should be shown, and the position of Palestine and its 
distance from the British Isles should be pointed out. 
The teacher should then make the following sketch map 
on the blackboard, using coloured chalks as follows— 
sea, river, lakes, blue ; mountains, green ; wilderness, 
orange or yellow ; towns and villages, red. 
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The following facts may then be given. The country 
which we now call Palestine is known by several names 
(compare with England)—for example, The Promised 
Land, Land of Canaan, Holy Land, and Land of Israel. 
When Jesus lived it was divided into three portions, 
named Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. The people living 
in these different parts were called Galileans, Samari- 
tans, and Jews. 
he country occupied an important position, for it 
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was the highway between Egypt and Arabia. (Refer- 
ence may be made here to the mode of travelling, to 
the dress of the travellers, and to the goods carried— 
for example, carpets, spices, coffee, etc.) It was very 
varied in appearance, some parts being hilly and moun- 
tainous, other parts level, and others very barren. 

The sea bounded it on one side—the west ; a river 
and two large lakes on the east. The river was formed 
by a number of streams from the mountains in the 
north joining together. It then flowed into a beautiful 
lake called Gennesaret, and sometimes Sea of Galilee, 
because it was so large. (Sketch in the portions on the 
map as described.) At the southern end of the lake 
the river flowed out again, and wound its way through 
the country, which gradually got more and more level, 
until it reached another very large lake known as the 
Dead Sea, because nothing could live in its waters, 
owing to the great amount of salt in them. (The 
teacher should ask the children to suggest the cause, and 
refer to the difference between fresh water and sea water.) 
The two lakes should also be compared and contrasted 
—for example, the Sea of Galilee surrounded by groves 
of palm trees, orchards of walnut and olive, figs and 
vines, the water teeming with fish of all kinds; the 
Dead Sea lifeless, and its shores barren and desolate. 

The district round about the Dead Sea and the river 
Jordan was known as the wilderness or the desert. 
For a few months after the rainy season grass and 
herbs sprang up all over it, and then numbers of people 
came with their sheep and cattle and pitched their 
tents there ; but for the greater part of the year it was 
barren and deserted. 

During the years that Jesus was growing up with 
His parents at Nazareth there were many disturb- 
ances among the Jews, owing to the conduct of the 
various governgrs placed over them by the Roman 
emperor. One named Pontius Pilate caused great an- 
noyance to the Jews by requiring them to do things 
which were forbidden by their religious teachers. The 
Jews were very devout and faithful to their religion, 
and they prayed earnestly to God to deliver them from 
their oppressors. At this time the Jews were the 
only nation which worshipped one God, the Father ; 
for other nations, including the Romans, worshipped 
many gods. ° 

The Jews believed that one day God would send 
them a ruler who would restore their country to them 
by driving away their enemies. This ruler was called 
the Messiah, and in their prayers they begged that He 
might come soon. 

Whilst they were in this state of despair, a man 
named John began to teach in the wilderness of Judea, 
and declared that God had sent him to say that, if the 
people would repent of their evil ways, He would 
speedily send some one to deliver them. 

John went about the district crying, “ Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand ’’—meaning the king- 
dom of the Ruler sent from heaven. 

This new preacher or prophet lived alone in the desert, 
like the prophets of old times whom the Jews read 
about in their Scriptures. His food was what the 
country could supply—locusts dried in the sun, honey 
made by the wild bees, and water from the springs. 
His clothes consisted of a rough garment woven of 
camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle or belt. 

From Jerusalem and all Judea, including all the 
regions round about the river Jordan, the people came 
to hear this new preacher with the wonderful message 
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‘ dope and deliverance, preadifédien the wilderness of 
udea. - 

When asked by the leaders of the Jews if he were 
the Christ, he answered, “‘ No; I am the voice of one 
crying, Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” (Here show 
the picture, and let the children describe the various 
details.) Stern, rugged, earnest, and sincere, his whole 
mind was filled with this one high desire to make the 
hearts of men ready to welcome the new Leader, “ the 
latchet of whose shoes he was not worthy to unloose.” 

How were they to become worthy ? First by repent- 
ing of their sins, and by preparing their minds to hear 
the new Teacher. The news of his message spread 
through all the land, even to Galilee and Nazareth, 
where Jesus lived. Among his hearers were individuals 
of all ranks and conditions of people—fishermen from 
the Sea of Galilee, rich and learned men from Jerusalem, 
shepherds from the borders of the desert, soldiers from 
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Tue Baptism or JEsvs. 
(From Nelson’s Bible Wall-Pictures. ) 


the Roman garrisons, and tax-gatherers of the Roman 
revenue. When asked how they were to show their 
aioe, John replied, “ Overcome your greed, your 
selfishness, your hard-heartedness. Be generous and 
merciful. Whoever has two coats, let him give one to 
the needy. Whoever has abundant food, let him satisfy 
the hungry” (Luke iii.). Those who were willing to 
amend their lives were baptised by him in the river 
Jordan, which was some distance from the wilderness. 

Jesus had left Nazareth, and had come to hear the 
preaching of John the Baptist, as he was now called. 
After listening for a time He wished to be baptised of 
him ; but John at first refused, saying he was not worthy 
(Matt. iii.). Jesus, however, insisted, and when He 
came up out of the water the heavens were opened, 
and He saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove 
and lighting upon Him, and heard a voice from 
heaven saying, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” 

After this John went on with his preaching until he 
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reached a part of the country ruled over by Herod 
Antipas, a relative of the Herod who had tried to kill 
Jesus when a baby. This prince ordered him to be 
seized and imprisoned, ro afterwards he was be- 
headed. (Here show the picture of the baptism of 
Jesus, and call attention to the various details—for 
example, the winding sweep of the river, the hills in the 
distance, the village on the banks, the vegetation, and 
the costumes of the people.) 
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A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


THE BLACK-HAIRED PRINCESS. 
A West HicHianp Farry Srory. 
BY MARIE BAYNE. 


HERE was once a chieftain named Ewan, who lived 

away among the Scottish mountains. His castle 

was built on a steep crag; a torrent foamed beneath it, 
and dark woods hemmed it in on every side. 

Lord Ewan had no wife ; but by-and-by he began to 
think about marriage. One day he was out hunting, 
and he shot a raven. The raven fell dead at his feet; 
and as he gazed at it and saw how beautiful were its 
feathers, he said aloud: ‘“ When I marry, my wife 
must have hair as black as this raven’s wing!” and 
from that hour he went up and down Scotland in search 
of a black-haired princess. 

He travelled far; and at length he came to a broad 
and gleaming loch. A boat was moored by the shore 
of the loch, and three men sat in it. These men were 
dressed in tartans of green and gold. 

Near the loch stood a blacksmith’s forge. Lord Ewan 
could hear the ring of his cheery hammer. He went in, 
and found the blacksmith busy at work. 

“* What are you doing ? ”’ asked Lord Ewan. 

“T'am forging needles for the King of the West,” 
was the reply ; and as he spoke the smith sighed heavily. 

“ Why do you sigh ?” asked the Chief. 

*“ Because I promised to have them ready by night- 
fall, and up till now I have broken the eye of every 
needle I have made.” 

Lord Ewan was sorry for the smith. “ Try again,” 
he said kindly. “ But why should the King of the 
West want so many needles ? ” 

The smith explained that the needles were for the 
King’s three daughters. “Their servants,” said he, 
“are waiting in yonder boat.” 

“Ah!” said Lord Ewan; “tell me, I pray, what 
these princesses are like.” 

“ That I will do gladly,” said the smith; “for see, 
stranger, my luck has turned since you came in!” So 
saying, he held up a bright new needle betwixt finger 
and thumb. 


Lord Ewan smiled. “ It is well,’ he said. ‘“‘ Now 
tell me about the King’s three daughters.” 
“ They are all beautiful,” said the smith. “ The two 


elder princesses have golden hair and very bright blue 
eyes; but the eyes of the third are deep and dark as 
pools at midnight, and her hair is glossy and black as 
a raven’s wing.” 

When Lord Ewan heard this he was full of joy. “‘ How 
shall I find the King of the West?” he cried; “ for 
this black-haired princess is the lady who must be my 
wife |” 

The smith told him that the King of the West lived 








across the gleaming loch. “If you wish,” said he, 
“ you may go with’ his servants to-night.” 

“1 do indeed wish it,” said Lord Ewan; and soon 
afterwards he set out with the servants and the needles 
across the loch. 

The men in tartan rowed him swiftly and well; and 
by morning he had landed safely on the farther shore. 
There he found himself in a bright and pleasant country. 
The King of the West lived in a very stately palace, 
and his daughters were even more beautiful than he 
had dreamed. But Lord Ewan had eyes for only one 
of them: as soon as he saw the youngest sister he knew 
that he had found his “ black-haired princess.”’ 


The King of the West was not at all pleased when he 


heard his errand, for he had made up his mind that 
his daughters should marry kings. He did not say this, 
however, for he wished to tease Lord Ewan; so he told 
him that if he could put a thatch of birds’ feathers on 
the palace stable before morning light he should have 
his wish. “ But every feather,” said he, “‘ must be 
laid stem inwards and point outwards upon the roof ; 
and afterwards the thatch must be tied down with one 
silken thread.” 

Then he went away laughing behind his long white 
beard. 

All that night Lord Ewan struggled vainly to thatch 
the stable roof. As soon as he had a bunch of feathers 
gathered the wind rose and scattered them; and by 
daybreak he was not a whit further on. 

The three princesses watched him from a window. 

“Tf he had come for me,” said the eldest princess, 
“1 should soon have thatched the stable for him.” 

“So should I,” said the second princess, “ if he had 
come for me.” 

But the youngest princess was sorry to see him toil. 
“Whether he be come for me or no,” she whispered, 
“*] will thatch the stable for him ; ” and she stole softly 
out of doors. 

“ Are you very weary, sir ?”’ she asked. 

“Nay,” he answered; “ but I am full of shame, 
because I have failed in my task.”’ 

“Not yet,” she said, and upon this she blew a 
small whistle that hung by her girdle. Immediately 
great flocks of birds—larks, pigeons, peacocks, moor- 
hens, thrushes—came flying towards her. They shook 
their feathers in thousands over the barn. Every quill 
lay stem inwards and point outwards, as the king de- 
sired. The princess gave Lord Ewan a thread of her 
raven hair, and with this he bound them on the roof. 
Thus his task was done. 

When the King of the West saw that the roof was 
thatched he was very angry ; but he knew he must keep 
his promise. That evening Lord Ewan was married to 
the Black-haired Princess. 

Yet how great was the bridegroom’s dismay when her 
father refused to let his wife go home with him. “ Nay,” 
said the King, “‘ you shall go first and make your castle 
ready, and then you may come back for her.”” But he 
had given orders to his servants that, ere he departed, 
Lord Ewan should drink of the “ Cup of Forgetfulness ; *’ 
and so it came to pass that he was no sooner gone than 
he forgot all about her. 

The poor princess was very sad. Day after day she 
waited for her husband’s return, and at length one of 
the servants told her in secret what had happened to 
him. The servant told her also that Lord Ewan was 
about to be married to another lady. 

When the Black-haired Princess heard this, she made 
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up her mind to-run away; so she dressed herself in a 
tartan kilt, to look like a boy, and rowed across the lake. 

There she found the blacksmith who had made the 
needles. She asked him if he required a boy to help 
him, and he said he did. 

“* Will you take me ?”’ asked the princess. 

“T will indeed,” said the smith; so she stayed with 
him, and learned to work the forge. 

In the meantime Lord Ewan’s wedding-day drew 
near. All the folk in the country were talking of it, 
and as they talked the princess listened. 

One evening, when her master was out, she took some 
silver and gold chains which she had brought with her, 
and melted them in the furnace. Then, while the metal 
was hot, she made of it a silver cock and a golden hen. 

These toys she hid in a basket ; and on the eve of the 
wedding she dressed herself once more in her woman’s 
clothes, took the basket on her arm, and set out to find 
Lord Ewan’s castle. 

She travelled far, but at length she came to it. The 
castle was all lit up for Lord Ewan’s wedding. In the 
hall there were music and dancing going on. 

Lord Ewan sat at the upper end of the hall; and the 
Black-haired Princess came in and made a curtsy to 
him. She saw that he did not know her at all. 

*“* My lord,” she said, “I have here two magic toys ; 
perchance your guests would find amusement in them.” 

** Let us see them, maiden,” said Lord Ewan. 

So the Black-haired Princess set the silver cock and 
the golden hen upon the floor. Then she tossed three 
grains of corn to them. The silver cock ate up two 
grains, and the golden hen got but one. 

“Gok! gok!”’ said the hen. 

** What is the matter ? ” asked the cock. 

“Do you not remember,” said the hen, “that day 
I roofed the barn for you? If you did, you would not 
eat two grains while I had but one.” 

Then all at once Lord Ewan’s memory came back to 
him. He clasped the maiden in his arms, and with tears 
of joy proclaimed her-to be his wife. 











“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL—AND 
THE MEEK.” 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE relinquished her magnificent and suc- 
cessful enterprise as modestly as she had taken it up. That she 
should return, recognised fully as an officer of the Crown, she 
was offered a passage home on one of her Majesty’s ships, and all 
preparations had been made to convey her in comfort. She 
elected, however, to travel alone and under an assumed name by 
a little French packet rather than endure the enthusiastic wel- 
come that she knew would be in store for her. 

No woman of modern times has ever enjoyed a more spon- 
taneous outburst of popular approbation than that which 
greeted her on her return. Again the Queen led the way in the 
expression of universal sentiment in bestowing upon her a 
unique and magnificent jewel, designed by the Prince Consort. 
It consisted of a medallion of white enamel, with the St. George’s 
Cross in red and the royal cipher in the centre. Around it was 
the Garter, inscribed with the text ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful ;” 
below which, upon a blue ribbon in enamel, was the single word 
“Crimea ;” while surmounting all were three blazing diamond 
stars. Artists and poets united to bring home her devotion and 
patience to the general mind, and few pictures, perhaps, ever 
appealed to widee sympathies than that which showed her 
watching a wounded soldier ary sleeping, as she shielded 
the lamp in her hand from his eyes. It invoked those verses by 
Longfellow, which the past generation knew by heart, and pro- 


claimed that 
** A lady with a lamp shall stand, 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood.” Daily Telegraph. 
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THE FAIRY PEDLAR. 


Con delicatezza, rit. 


Music by F. H. Squires, F.R.C.O. 
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MODERN SCIENCE NOTES. 


BY J. G. M°INTOSH, B.SC., SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
GATESHEAD. 


Two Great ASTRONOMERS. 


| ering vere science has suffered a great loss in 

the deaths of Professor G. V. Schiaparelli of the 
Brera Observatory, Milan, and Professor J. G. Galle, of 
the Berlin Observatory. The former. began his career 
fifty years ago, as an assistant in the Observatory of 
which he eventually became the brilliant director. 
Schiaparelli lived long enough to establish a world-wide 
reputation, and enjoy the fruits of renown. Early in 
his career he established the connection between meteors 
and comets. The discovery, which was the result of 
much patient and acute analysis, was by its nature 
popular, and he was at once lifted into the front rank 
of astronomers. That such a connection existed had 
been a matter of speculation among the astronomers of 
the middle of last century, but Schiaparelli carried 
speculation to certainty. . In a series of letters to Father 
Secchi in 1866 he placed the result of his work beyond 
doubt. His crowning achievement was the recognition 
of the similarity between the orbit of the August meteors 
and that of the comet of 1862. To some extent fortune 
favoured the investigator. The determination of the 
path of this comet, the coincidence of the return of the 
comet of 1866 and the November meteoric shower, the 
occurrence of the 1861 comet and the April Lyrids, were 
all fortuitous circumstances which considerably strength- 
ened the chain of investigation. In 1872 Schiaparelli 
was awarded the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society as a result of his work. 

More recently Lowell has brought a later phase of 
Schiaparelli’s work before the public. In 1877 the posi- 
tion of Mars was favourable to investigation, and he 
announced the detection of the famous canals. Their 
existence or non-existence has since then given rise to 
much controversy. At the present day their existence 
appears to be unquestioned; it is rather upon their 
purpose that doubts are expressed. Schiaparelli looked 
— the “ gemination ” of these canals as a periodical 
phenomenon entirely dependent upon the seasons, and 
insisted strongly on the fact that they alternately were 
destroyed and reappeared. Apart from the question of 
their existence, the theory has given a great stimulus 
to astronomical observation ; and the whole of the vast 
work now being carried on in connection with the obser- 
vations of this planet -by Lowell and others owed its 
initiative to Schiaparelli. During the later years of his 
life Schiaparelli investigated the times of rotation of 
Venus and Mercury. In 1882 he announced, as the re- 
sult of patient investigation, the conclusion that the 
period of axial rotation of Mercury was equal to the 
period of its orbit round the sun, and in 1890 he further 
announced that Venus behaved similarly. These con- 
clusions have been accepted with some amount of hesi- 
tation, but it is notable that the long time which elapsed 
between the announcements points to very careful and 
patient investigation. 

Professor Galle’s name will always be associated with 
the classic discovery of Neptune. It was his great for- 
tune to be able to carry to its climax the historic mathe- 
matical analyses of Adams and Leverrier. 

He detected the planet and established its identity 
by determining its motion. Among other famous dis- 
coveries was that of the “ crape ring ” of Saturn. When 
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this discovery was announced simultaneously by Bond 
and Dawes in 1850, Galle directed public attention to 
observations which he had made twelve years previ- 
ously, in which he had actually measured the internal 
diameter of the ring. He looked upon the phenomenon 
as transitory at the time, and unimportant. From Ber- 
lin, Galle went to Breslau, where he developed the method 
of determining ‘solar parallax by observations of the 
small planets. The latter part of his life was largeiy 
occupied in cometary investigation ; indeed, his cata- 
logue of cometary orbits has been a standard work for 
some time. In 1897 he retired to Potsdam, after a long 
life devoted to science. He was the oldest living Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Astronomical Society, being elected 
to that body in 1848. 


“ ELEcTRICAL LABORATORY EQUIPMENT.” 


I have received from Messrs. R. W. Paul a pamphlet 
entitled, The Equipment of a Modern Elementary Elec- 
trical Laboratory. The chief feature appears to be the 
advocation of a standardisation of instruments with a 
view to obtaining interchangeability of instruments, 
shunts, and multipliers, so that any one may be adapted 
for a wide range of current and voltage measurements. 
The “uni pivot” galvanometer, which they recom- 
mend for the use of elementary students, has a range 
of 24) microampéres, and is therefore available for 
many experiments in which a mirror galvanometer is 
used. In an appendix is a list of experiments suggested 
for an elementary course of electrical engineering, and 
the apparatus required. I can express no opinion per- 
sonally on the instrument itself. Messrs. Paul have a 
good reputation for workmanship, and other instru- 
ments which I have obtained from them have been in 
continual use for a number of years. 

As a type the instrument may well be worthy of a 
place in a laboratory. I do, however, strongly depre- 
cate the idea that experiments should be rendered easy 
for the student. Work, under these conditions, would 
be more or less mechanical. The value of electrical 
experiments lies in the fact that it is possible for the 
elementary student to make apparatus quite accurate 
enough to establish the elementary laws, to overcome 
practical difficulties himself, to invent methods, and in 
this way fit himself for future investigation. To elim- 
inate difficulties at this stage will not produce skilful 
experimenters later. 

t is also of the utmost importance that the elementary 
student should use instruments whose parts are easily 
availabie for inspection. Extreme scientific accuracy is 
unnecessary at this staye, and may well give place to 
utility. In mv own laboratory I offer no objection to 
students either doing their own repairs or even taking 
an instrument to pieces. Further, uniformity of type 
may look very well, but efficiency is thus sacrificed to 
appearance. I find it an excellent plan to carefully 
select instruments of different types, moving coil galva- 
nometers, fixed coil, etc. The student not only ob- 
tains a wider range of experience, but, what is of greater 
importance still, he realises the limits of his instrument. 


THe PorTaABILIty OF STANDARD CELLS. 


One of the drawbacks of the ordinary H form of stand- 
ard cell is the-difficulty of transit over big distances. It 
is recommended by the National Physical Laboratory 
that a crystalline plug should be placed in the leg of 
the cell below the constriction of the glass tube. This, 
while acting satisfactorily, has the disadvantage that 
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the internal resistance of the cell is increased, and it is 
thus rendered less convenient for laboratory work than 
one of low internal resistance. 

In the Electrician for July 15, Mr. H. Tinsley describes 
a modification of the ordinary type which forms an 
effective method of making the portability practically 
universal without increasing the resistance and limiting 
the use of the cell. 

After filling the separate limbs with their amalgam, 
mercury, and respective chemicals, small rings of cork 
are made to fit tightly inside the glass limbs, the centre 
hole of each being kept as large as possible. Pure un- 
bleached linen, carefully freed from its dressing by 
washing and boiling, is dried and cut into discs, the 
same diameter as the outside of the rings. These are 
sewn to the bottom of the cork rings, forming small 
drum heads, which are inserted as plugs on the layers 
of the chemicals. The constrictions in the cell are re- 
tained, as guides to height of the chemicals, and as 
suitable places in which to bind the platinum electrodes 
against slipping. -? 

Mr. Tinsley claims that cells set up in this way do not 
appear to be affected in E.M.¥., have low resistance, and 
are strong enough to prevent any sudden jar having 
a deteriorating effect on the cell. The average internal 
resistance of the new type is about 750 ohms, as com- 
pared with the 1,500 ohms of the crystalline plug type, 
while its E.M.r. in both cases is 1-0184 volts. 

The figure illustrates the newer form of cell. 








— PorTARLE Weston CELL 


For ordinary work in the laboratory the Fleming 
type of standard Daniell cell, as described in Fleming's 
Electrical Laboratory Equipment, is very reliable, and 
easily portable. It possesses the advantage of being 
easily and readily set up by the student. 


Two New Text-Books. 

Most teachers of practical.mathematics have felt the 
difficulty of recommending to their students a suitable 
text-book dealing with practical curve analysis. In the 
usual form of text-book the student finds the subject 
sparely treated, chiefly owing to consideration of space. 
He is apt to consider each curve individually, instead of 
looking at it as a member of one family—for example, 
y = ax* should be treated as one member of the general 
group y= az". Another drawback to many modern 
text-books is the fact that the process is not reversed, 
and the student is very often ignorant of the method to 
be employed in deducing a formula for a certain curve. 
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To some extent this long-felt want has been remedied 
by the publication of Practical Curve Tracing, by Mr. 
R. H. Duncan (Longmans). The title might be im- 
proved, for the subject is treated both analytically and 
synthetically. 

In the earlier chapters the graphical representation of 
functions is treated, and the author lays stress upon 
the choice of scales and the degree of accuracy which 
may be obtained. The book then treats the various 
curve families, parabolic and hyperbolic, logarithmic 
and exponential, and the sine family. This leads natu- 
rally to the calculus. Considerable stress is laid upon 


the graphical method of determining : =tané. In 


actual teaching experience one needs to continually 
insist upon the fact that in determining tan 6 the scales 
upon which the ordinates and abscisse are plotted must 
always be taken into account, and this point might be 
more clearly indicated in the text. 

The last chapter deals with methods of integration. 
On the whole, the book is well-conceived and written, 
and should supply the student with much interest- 
ing work. While primarily written for engineering 
students, it could be placed in the hands of others, 
and form a valuable introduction to the higher mathe- 
matics. 

It is hard to break the fettérs of tradition, and to a 
great extent the teaching of'electrical science is still 
bound in these fetters. It is, therefore, refreshing when 
one finds an author who tries to cast aside the trammels 
of convention and take a new line. This is the. task 
which Mr. Hobart sets himself in his book on Electricity 
(Constable). The ideal is worthy; the book indicates 
how far he carries it out. The old friction machines, 
frog’s legs, etc., still appear in the stereotyped book, and 
Mr. Hobart is determined to cleanse the Augean stable. 
Setting out with this view, the author, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, wrongs the modern teacher. No thinking 
teacher ever troubles himself or his students with this 
nonsense, and we are inclined to think that there must 
be very few instances of it nowadays. However, the 
conception is good. In the first place, Mr. Hobart might 
with advantage try to realise the point of view of the 
student. We have little hesitation in saying that, how- 
ever high the ideal, the book does not form a text-book 
for the student. It is not a book on electricity. It is 
simply a collection of somewhat isolated facts on elec- 
trical engineering. The first part of the book deals with 
conductors, energy, Ohm’s law, and the magnetic field. 
In the latter case too much detail is spent on the varia- 
tion of field strength with the distance from the con- 
ductor. The second part of the book deals with moving 
conductors in a field, alternating currents, inductance, 
etc. There are some good points, but on the whole the 
treatment is too scrappy, too much is taken for granted. 
In the chapter on units Mr. Hobart urges strongly the 
claims of the “ Kelvin” in place of the Kilowatt hour. 
We disagree with him. There is too much nomenclature 
already about electrical units; and however praise- 
worthy the idea, both from the point of view of sim- 
plifying calculation and perpetuating the memory of a 
great man, we believe that the term “ Kilowatt hour” 
conveys a great deal more to the student than the word 
* Kelvin ” would carry. 

It is also very confusing to find the printers writing 
1,044 instead of 1-044 for the specific heat of water at 
200°; and there are other various mistakes in printing 
which are unpardonable. 
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PRACTICAL NOTES ON SCHOOL 
GARDENING FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BY BRUCE COOK, F.R.H.S8., CHINGFORD. 


FLOWER CULTURE. 


Dahlias should be in full bloom — September. In the 
early part of the month, and #lso during the late part of August, 
lessons on “ tying and thinning” should be given to the lads. 


A Pracricat Lesson on Daunuia Pests. 


‘ ’ 


‘The stakes, especially for the “ show” and “ cactus” varieties, 
should be at last four feet out of the ground. 

The plants should be regularly watered, say, every third day 
during very hot, dry weather. By watering we mean watering 
thoroughly. No plant, perhaps, repays for soaking at the roots 
more than dahlias—a pail at the root of each. They should 
also have their foliage well syringed. 

Let the boys place a little hay in small pots, and put these on 
the dahlia stakes (as in the photo). The lads should daily 
examine these pots, shaking out the hay into a clean pail. They 
will be delighted and interested to find earwigs, 
spiders, etc.; and how interested the boys are, and 
the questions they ask ! 

Thrips also should be kept in check by judicious 
syringing with “ Abol.”’ 

Frog hoppers are often met with surrounded with 
white froth, inside of which will be seen a green 
grub. 

Slugs should be kept at bay. One of the best 
means that we know to keep these pests in check 
is to make a ring of soot entirely round the stem 
of the dahlia, and at about a distance of five 
inches from the stake. We place a trowel full of 
soot round each plant. We generally bargain with 
the sweep for the soot when he sweeps the schoo} 
chimneys. This is kept in water-tight boxes, and 
is most useful, not only to keep off slugs, but as a 
general manure. ; 

Dahlia blooms are very suitable for use with the 
upper classes for the drawing ahd brushwork lesson. 
All school gardens should growa few roots of each 
of the varieties of dahlias — cactus, show, fancy, 
and pompon. 

Early flowering chrysanthemums should be kept 
well staked and watered. 

Carnation layers must be kept watered and 
weeded. 

Pansy and viola and other seedlings should be 
erapes out when large enough into well-prepared 
»eds and borders. 

Cuttings can be made this month, although we prefer to make 
them early in October. 

The herbaceous border must be kept well weeded and neat. 
Names might be rewritten on fresh labels. 





Seeds of canary creeper, hollyhocks, violas, pansies, poppies, 
etc., should be picked by the lads when ripe, dried, and cleaned, 
and kept until required for sowing. They may be kept in old 
“—< tins, air-tight and damp proof if possible. 

Tyacinth bulbs may be planted in September. In fact all 
bulbs can be, with great advantage, planted in September or 
October. Perhaps October is the best month for bulb planting 
coe: Study the various ‘‘ bulb” catalogues. Much use- 
ul information which should interest the lads may be found 
therein. 

Cuttings may be made of pentstemons and calceolarias late in 
September or early in October. We hope to 
give a practical lesson, illustrated by photo- 
graphs, next month. 

Prepare beds jor cuttings.—Obtain a load or 
two of “ road sand” or “ road drift,” as it is 
sometimes called. Let the lads turn this over 
occasionally, as this sweetens it. By the way, 
road sweepings from granite roads is to be 
avoided. Dig over the piece of ground that 
is to be kept for cuttings of various kinds, and 
then; should the ground be heavy, mix the road 
sand thoroughly with the soil. Select a shady, 
sheltered site for the “cutting bed,” as it is 
sometimes called, and dig the soil over to a 
depth of at least two feet. 

Weeds and weeding. — The hoe should be 
kept busy during September. Prevent all 
weeds, if possible, from seeding, especially 
the perennial ones. 

Annual weeds are killed by the hoe, buat 
perennial ones, such as bindweed, thistles, 
couch, nettle, etc., should be forked out by 
the roots and burnt. 

A lesson might well be given in the Nature 
Study lesson on “ Weeds and Weeding ”’ to all 
the various classes in the school. 

Layering of shrubs and bushes may be 
carried out in September. It consists of taking 
a branch or shoot of a plant or shrub and plac- 
ing part of it under the soil (without cutting it 
away from the plant itself) for growth. It is perhaps the surest 
and quickest way of raising plants. Most shrubs layer easily. 
Gooseberry shoots, currant branches, clematis shoots, etc., can 
be easily operated on. , 

We print two photographs (unique, we believe) of the opera- 
tion of layering. 


A Practica, Lesson on LAYERING Survuss, BusHEs, ETC. 


First obtain a barrow load or so of fine sandy soil and bank 
it round the shrub, so that the branches to be layered can be 





easily bent into this soil. Then gradually bend the branches 
caretully into the soil, and cover the branch with about two 
or three inches of the prepared soil. Take some pegs (as ex- 
plained in last month’s issue of the Practical Teacher) and peg 
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the branches to be layered firmly into the soil, and well water. 
Keep: the soil well watered. One particularly fine shrub, from 
which we were anxious to obtain rooted layers, we treated as 
above, and placed slates over the soil that covered the part of 





Roots FoRMED ON ONE OF THE BRANCHES AFTEK Six MONTHS, 


the branch. This kept the soil moist, and induced root for- 
mation. 

In the shrub shown in the photographs we layered twelve 
branches, and every one rooted as the one showing the rooted 
layer. These were cut off carefully and planted out in a bordox. 
As a means of increasing the number of shrubs, etc.. lavering 
is certainly better and quicker than seed sowing, and every 
gardening class should have this important operation explained 
to them. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE. 


Onions should be pulled up and dried in the sun before the 
end of the month. 

Those sown last month to stand the winter should be watered 
and kept well weeded. A dressing of soot should be applied 
between the rows. If the seedlings are coming up too thickly 
they may be thinned somewhat. 

Turnips must be thinned to six inches apart. —$- 

Beetroot can be carefully lifted and used when QL 
realy. Be careful not to break the root or it 
wil! “ bleeJ,”’ as it is termed, and the beetroot 
when boiled is liable to be of a very light colour. 

Vegetable marrows should be picked when 
about twelve inches in length, or even smaller. 
Do not permit them to grow much larger (ex- 
cept you want large specimens, or for seed). 
Also pinch back any long growths, so as to form 
and swell the fruits. Give all the plants plenty 
of water. 

Potatoes of the later varieties should be dug 
up as they ripen. Do not dig them when the 
ground is very wet, rather wait until more 
lavourable weather. If any disused tubers are 
found do not throw them into the rubbish heap, 
or allow them to lie about on the garden, but 
burn them. 

Scarlet runners must be kept well picked. If 
allowed to hang too long they quickly get old, 
and become “ stringy.” i f 
_ Late peas should be cleared off, and the sticks, 
if not too old, should be stacked away for use 
next season. 

_ Celery should be earthed up as growth con- 
unues. On no account should these plants 
suffer from lack of water. 

Give frequent dustings with soot, for not only 
does soot keep away the slugs, but it is an ex- 
cellent manure. . 

Tomatoes should be stripped of all unnecessary foliage, so as 


. aie the ripening of the fruit before the possibility of any 
‘08 . . . 
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Fruit CuLTuRE. 


Apples should be picked when ripe. Keep a sharp lookout 
for any American Blight or Woolly Aphis, as it is sometimes 
called. Should any woolly-looking patches be 
seen on any branches of the apple-trees, steps 
shou'd be at once taken to stop their spread. Of 
all the pests that trouble the grower of apples, 
this perhaps is the worst. The worst feature is 
that it spreads so rapidly. Should any patches be 
seen the boys should be called together and a 
short history of the pest given to them. , Then 
remove some of the woolly-like stuff, and let the 
boys see the brownish-coloured pests underneath. 
Then taking some methylated spirits in a bowl 
or cup, apply the same with a stiff brush, scrub- 
bing, as it were, the whole away (see photo). If 
the branch is badly attacked by this pest, saw 
it off and burn it. 

Raspberry plantations should be cleared of all 
the canes that fruited this year. Cut them down 
close to the ground, and carefully remove and 
burn them. This removal of the now useless 
canes causes the young growing ones to ripen 
better by being exposed to the sun and air, and 
also gives them more room to grow. 

Strawberry runners may still be planted out. 
If into their permanent beds, see that the soil 
is dug deeply, and plenty of well-decayed manure 
applied and dug into the soil. For, remember, 
the plants are gross feeders, and should remain 
about three years. After three years, as a rule, 
the plants should be destroyed, as after that time 
they are exhausted, and do not bear large berries. 
Hence new plantations should be made yearly; and as a new 
plantation is made, those over three years old should be dug up. 

Gooseberry and currant bushes should have their crowded 
branches removed, and the ground should be got ready for 
inserting gooseberry and currant cuttings in October and 
November. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


VELox.—Do not.attempt too much the first year. Take in 
a good weekly gardening paper, say, Amateur Gardening, which 
I can strongly recommend. 

Hossy.—We all have difficulties and failures at first with 
any hobby we take up. ‘* Budding ”’ roses is not so easy as it 
appears, and I congratulate you on your success as a novice. 

INTERESTED.—We propose writing on “ Window Gardening ” 
in the Practical Teacher later on. 





TREATING AN AppLE TREE FOR AMERICAN BLIGHT, OR WOOLLY APHIs. 


T. P. O.—Write to the manager, Barnbam Nurseries, Sussex. I 
have purchased fruit trees from this firm, and they always turned 
out satisfactorily. I shall be pleased to suggest suitable sorts, 
or you can ask the manager for a list that he can recommend, 
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Norta Wates.—Glad to hear that you intend taking up 
school gardening with your girls. Above all, see that the tools 
are light and also the watering cans. 

Anxious and Pansy.—Yes, certainly. 

Dasma —Seaaing, digging, draining will be dealt with 
in the proper season. The book you mention is out of-date. 

Rvurau.—Glad to hear from you again, and that you can 
follow these “ notes,” and that you find them helpful. 

C. M., Yorkshire.—Most satisfactory, especially as it was 
your first attempt. Pleased to hear that you found the dia- 
gram and notes of use. Put in some more briers in November 
or December. 

C. M., Somerset.—Why not? First obtain the permission 
of HisiMajesty’s 4 and then go ahead. 

AppLe.—Grease nding will be explained next month. 
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Perhaps your trees require “ root pruning” or even “ lifting.” 
In November we will give a. few directions, and also some hints 
on “ planting.” = 

G..H.—Some sell the produce to the boys, while others give 
the same to them as rewards fer work done in the garden. [ 
know that your education-seeretary will only be too pleased to 
help you. Write to him, andlét me know result. 

Invicta.—I should say you’applied too much soot. A golden 
rule to follow out when applying artificial manure of any kind 
is “ A little and often.” 

Pxoto.—tI am writing to them, and they will no doubt answer 
in a week or so. 

Note.—Those correspondents who have not. been dealt with 
this month (owing to want of space, etc.) will be attended to 
later on. 





Nature Study in 
; (BY. OUR SPECIAL 


NATURE STUDY EXHIBITION. was held in the 
_ Higher Standard School at Hucknall Torkard on 
June 23, 24, and 25. Over 100 schools exhibited wnder 
the following heads :— ee 
Crass Exursits : (a) Dried Plants; (6) Life Histories; 
(c) Seed Dispersal; (d) Drawings‘and Plasticine; (e) 
Drawings of a particular area ; (/) Calendars ; (vy) Nature 
Notebooks ; (hy Meteorological Records. ; 
Teacuers’ Exuisits: (a) Plant Physiology Experi- 
ments ; (6b) Aquaria; Vivaria. 
In addition to work sent in from the county, a com- 
lete scheme of Nature Study instruction from the 


infants’ department to the senior school was shown as 


carried out at Hucknall Torkard. The arrangements 
were placed in the hands of C. J.:Brigtowe, Esq., M-A., 
Director of Education for the County of Notts, and the 
Rev. A. Thornley, Superintendent of the Study of 
Nature for the same district. - There is no doubt that 
much of the succéss of this enterprise was largely due 
to their enthusiastic and untiring labours. 

It was my privilege to attend this most highly inter- 
esting Exhibition on Friday,.June 24. The weather 
was distinctly trying! Ig¢the morning wet, with fine 
intervals, and in the*afternoon—the same, but re- 
versed! But once inside the cheerful building any 
gloomy and wet-blanket effects were forgotten in the 
hearty welcome given to me by the genial headmaster, 
Mr. J. W. Merrick, and one soon became absorbed in 
the highly gratifying collection of natural objects which 
had been gathered together with “ an infinite capacity 
for taking pains.” 

The school hall was well lighted and most suitable for 
the display of the mumerous Vivaria and Aquaria of the 
Exhibition. These were highly interesting, and must 
have given the greatest pleasure and excitement to the 
scholars who had collected the various plants and 
live animals” and stocked their habitations. A 
capital idea was carried out in many instances by 
decorative and pictorial répresentations made at the 
various stages of life and development of the dwellers 
within. In some cases these were represented in water- 
colour pictures, and in others by pen-and-ink or pencil 
sketches. The pond life of the county was well displayed, 
and I was much amused at the “ wicked’ behaviour 
of the horse-leeches, who were taking advantage of the 
captive water beetles, and giving them a sorry time ! 

Amongst the Vivaria there were to be seen examples 
of working-ants’ nests and silkworms in various stages 
of development ; whilst some interesting experiments 


“ 





Nottinghamshire. 


REPRESENTATIVE.) 


on the work of leaves and germination of buds made one 
feel what an enthusiastic teacher is capable of doing. 

Round the walls of the hall and on the side-tables, 
most carefully grouped and arranged, were excellent 
diagrams on the growth and natural development of 
trees and plants. These were shown by natural speci- 
mens, and also by means of pencil drawings and brush- 
work. A collection of Nature Study note-books by 
senior boys and girls deserves especial mention for their 
high educational value; these had their illustrations 
interleaved with appropriate selections from the poets. 
This idea is decidedly unusual, and may be well recom- 
mended—for of the sweetest and best in the out-door 
world are those poems suggestive and redolent of the 
pure air, the green fields, the waving cornfields, and the 
exceeding beauty of the earth in her splendour of life. 

Among the county exhibits in the classrooms were 
numerous grouped collections of pressed flowers. These 
were worthy of much praise, as there was nothing hap- 
hazard in their arrangement, but uniform classification 
into their different “ families’ made a most edueation- 
ally instructive result. Excellent drawings from natural 
objects were also shown; and the Nature calendars, 
compiled both by teachers and scholars alike, showed 
intelligence and expressive power. In many of these 
the personal observation of the children was supple- 
mented by drawings of specimens selected by them. 
The modelling in plasticine was in most cases very 
commendable. Peas, carrots, common leaves, and con- 
ventional designs from flowers formed interesting studies. 
Amongst the “ illustrations ” for lessons contributed by 
the teachers, those were especially good which were 
designed for use in the infant school, where they are so 
greatly helpful in making characters “real” to the 
young child. Such fascinating personages as “ Tom” 
in the Water Balies, and the youthful “ Hiawatha,” 
have a special charm for all little persons; and when 
accompanied by a “picture ’’ are made, if possible, 
still more delightful. 

In the section set apart for the progressive scheme, 
worked out by the Hucknall Torkard Schools, one was 
able to trace back to the very beginning of things. 
There was found also a certain harmony and unity of 
effect which was very striking. The plasticine model- 
ling was in many cases quite excellent—in fact, all the 
Nature work of these little people showed admirable 
teaching, judging from its results. Perhaps somewhat 
of a novelty to some of us was the planning and carry- 
ing out of a miniature kitchen garden, and aiso of 
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“Mistress Mary’s Flower Garden.” All the work in 
this section was carefully conceived, graded, and carried 
out upwards throughout the standards. The grouping of 
the pressed specimens by the older scholars was again 
most commendable, and common local trees and flowers 
were arranged according to the months of the year. 
Graphs showing the rise and fall of temperature were 
in evidence, and every sign was shown of thorough and 
accurate observation by the children. 

It seems strange that in this “ civilised” land there 
are still to be found those who cavil at such exhibitions 
as these—complaining that the study of natural objects 
does not fit a child to earn its “ living.” It reminds us 
of the fact that a capacious gentleman once declared 
with cheerful candour that nothing in Nature appealed 
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nical workers if she will keep her place in the world ; 
and all coming workmanship will need a special train- 
ing, from the child’s earliest years, in accurate finish, 
speed, and completeness. 

I am only sorry that in this short review it has been 
impossible to mention but in brief outline some of the 
main features in this most successful venture. So many 
go to an exhibition nowadays with the sole desire to 
“shoot the shute,” and watch the fireworks, that one 
is apt to forget the serious importance of the less orna- 
mental sections of the show. I can only add that the 
whole aim of the organisers was simply an honest 
endeavour to-kindle an enthusiasm for the subject, and 
to promote the public good. To quote from one of the 
Rev. A. Thornley’s most excellent reports: “ Our object 





HvuckKNALL ToRKARD ExuHIBITs. 


to him so sensibly as green peas and new potatoes ! 
For, after all, life is not entirely commercial, and to be 
a good citizen does not nessssarily entail a sordid rush 
for “ shekels.” There is now a serious and urgent need 
for attention to the physique and morals of our chil- 
dren, obtained first-hand by an intimate fellowship with 
flowers, birds, beasts, rivers, and a love for the open 
air in company with Nature at all times, in all seasons, 
and in all moods. But apart from the elevating influence 
of the “‘ reading of the earth,” which Meredith so desid- 
erates, there comes into “ Nature Study” a certain 
training in observation, in neatness, in deftness with 
the fingers, and accuracy of eye, so essential to all wage- 
earners. Instead of fitting out a nation of clerks and 
underwriters, this Empire has to supply the best tech- 


is to help teachers in their work, and to show each other 
what can be done in the way of Nature Study, and not 
to show how great or even how ‘artistic’ is the work 
done at any one school. Every exhibit, therefore, must 
have a definite aim, and represent not a skilfully exe- 
cuted copy, but a record of actual observation.” 








NOTICE. 
Tue best supplementary reading-book for connecting literature 
with Nature knowledge is Messrs. Nelson’s abridged edition of 
Kinestey’s “WATER BABIES.” 


Beautifully illustrated in colour. Price Is. 
Cloth bound, and worthy of preservation. 





































































Our Query Column. 


Soturions sy A. Ciement Jones, M.A., Pu.D., Szvton MatuematicaL Master, Braprorp GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





RULES. 
1, Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 
wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 
The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine, 








Provost.—Construct the envelope of the polar of a point P has least surface the foot of the perpendicular from each vertex 


on the circle upon the opposite triangular face must be the centre of the 
w-4r+y?=0 circle inscribed on that face. (B.Se., London, ’97.) 

with regard to the circle Let f(x) be any function of the variable x, and suppose 

a+y= 4, the graph of y=/(x) is drawn. At a point on the graph 

The equation of the first circle can be written where y is a maximum, the values of y for values of x just 


(x - 2 +y?=4 less and just greater than z are each less than y, and at a 

Hence its centre is (2, 0) Ro he a point where y is a —— the converse is true. Thus, if 
- : . a - a, , A is a small quantity, we have 

circle has its centre at the origin, and its radius is also 2. F(x) - fla +h), f(z) - f(x - h), 


both the same sign at a maximum or a minimum, both bein 

positive if the value of x corresponds to a maximum, an 

both negative if the value of z corresponds to a minimum. 
Now, by Taylor’s Theorem, 


f(a) - f(z +h) = - hfe) - Ee) - x fe) -... 


, h* on h® pu 
f(z) - fle - ah. f(z) - FB Se) + Se) - --- 
is 


But since A is very small, the lowest power determines 
the sign of the right-hand expressions. If they are the 
same sign, then we must have 

J'(z) = 0, 
in which case, if f"(x) is — ve, both expressions are itive, 
and the value of x corresponds to a minimum ; and if /"(z) 
is + ve, both expressions are negative, and the value of x 
corresponds to a minimum. 

If both /’(x) and /"(x) vanish, then for a maximum or 
minimum /”(z) must also vanish, and the sign of the next 
differential, negative or positive, determines whether the 
value of x corresponds to a maximum or minimum. It 


should be noted that /’(2) means find oy. and in the result 


substitute the value of x under consideration. 








If P is any point on the first circle, join OP, and let this 


line meet the common chord at Y. Example.—y = (3 — x) {./x* + 1+ z}. 
Then since 2 OPB = angle in a semicircle dy ‘ 
= a right angle, w = (3-2) {— +1} - J 41-2 
andalso 4 YAB =a right angle, ¢ Je +1 
the points ABPY are concyclic, and — 3 - 22? - 1 43-2 
OY . OP =OA. OB. Jxt+l ; 
But since the circles are equal, OA is half the radius, dy _ 
hence ” If 5 i 0, we have 
OY .OP=1.4=4 Qu? ~ 3x + 1 = (3 - 2x) /z? +1; 


= (radius of second circle)’, 


; 972? — 2. (9+ — 2 2 . 
therefore the polar of P, with respect to the second circle, Se = St Por w+: 


through Y, and is perpendicular to OY. that is, 2°(2x2 — 3)? + Qa(2x -— 3) + 1 = a°(Qu — 3)? + (2x — 3)"; 
Hence the envelope of the polars of point P is the envelope that is, 6x = 8, 
of lines perpendicular to the joins of point on the common 4 
chord to O—that is, a parabola whose focus is O, vertex A, ot, aie 
and axis OA. . 4 2 4 
Sufficient polars are drawn in the figure to indicate the In this case the value y = (3 ‘ 3) (,/ 97 3) 
envelope. The equation of the envelope is 5 
y* = 4(1 - 2). =a x3=5. 

Francois.—Find from first principles a method for determin- That this corresponds to a maximum value of the function 
ing maxima and minima values of a function of one independent can be shown at once by finding dy and substituting x = 4 
variable by differentiation, and prove that 5 is the greatest dx* 3 
possible value of the expression in the result, which makes it negative—namely, — 3,%. 

(3 — x) {/x? +1 + x}. Let the height of the tetrahedron ON be 4h, and the per- 

A tetrahedron of given altitude stands upon a given base, the ay rage from N on the sides of the base ABC be a, §, 7. 
distance of the foot N of the perpendicular from the vertex on hen h, a, and the triangle ABC are given. Let 4 = area 
the base from one of the sides of the base being also given. of ABC. Ifa ry through ON be drawn perpendicular to 
Prove that when the surface of the tetrahedron is the least AB, cutting AB at E, then AB is perpendicular to both OE 
— the distances of N from the other sides of the base must and EN—that is, OE is the perpendicular of the triangle 

equal. Hence show that when a tetrahedron of given volume OAB. Thus OE = ,/h? - y*. 
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Now surface of tetrahedron 
S = gea/h? — 78 + Ad/h? — B+ Ja J — a? + 0, 
the last two terms being constant. Hence 


Ba -34- 7:0 -5 4-S....ldy 
¢ Jh* — 7? /h? - B 
But aa+bB8+cecy=2 4, 
hence 6068+ edyeQ . «. . . « « 


Thus if dS is zero, we have 
+] cy . dy +1 bs. dp 


= - 4 —*__ = 0, from (i), 
nh? fis 7 J h® ee B* 
or, 4 Sey --4 —~- - = 0, from (ii) ; 
Jit yt” ht — Be 
that is, y = B 3 
Jh® -7 Jh® - @ 
that is, y =8. 


This is clearly a minimum, since by taking O to infinity, 
keeping / and a constant, the surface becomes infinite. The 
last part of the question readily follows, for so long as any 
two of the quantities a, 8, 7 for any one face are unequal, 
we can reduce the surface by making these equal without 
altering the third, and this can be continued until they are 
all equal. 


J. Cottrell.—For the equiangular spiral r = ae”® prove that 
the centre of curvature is at the point where the perpendiculars 
to the radius vector through the pole intersects the normal. 

Edwards's Differential Calculus. 
Let the perpendicular through O to the radius vector OP 
meet the normal at P on the point C. 
It is required to show that CP = p. 
If PT is the tangent at P, we have 
2 OCP = complement of 2 OPC 
= LOPT = ¢. 








Zz 
Hence CP sing =r; 
that is, we have to show that p = r cosec ¢, 
since r = ae”, 
Differentiating, 
1 ap @ 
= mae’, —, 
dr 
or, lam. re 
dr 
Hence tng=/. .. do _ 9, 
m ds 
Tow 1 _ dy _ d(0 + 9) “= dé 4 dp 
p ds ds ds ds 
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dé 
8 
“. p=r cosec ¢. 


i 


sin ¢. 


x 
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Maths,—A man walking at uniform speed along a straight 
footpath on the top of a level cliff sees a steamer at sea ina 
direction at right angles, to the path. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards he sees the steamer in a direction making an angle 
60° with the path, and after another quarter of an hour he sees 
her in a direction making an angle of 30° with the path. Assum- 
ing that the steamer is proceeding at a uniform rate along a 
straight course, show that she will disappear from the man’s 
view by going round the headland at the end of the path in 
another half-hour. (Board of Education, Honours, 1910.) 











Suppose the course of the ship makes an angle @ with the 
cliff. Let a be distance the man goes in 15 minutes, x the 
distance the steamer goes in the same time, S,, S., 8, the 
three positions of the steamer, M,, Mg, M, those of the man. 
If the steamer has to go a distance y to round the headland, 
and the man a distance b, we have 


(22 +y)cos@=2a+b. . . . «se ~~ ii) 
(x + y) sin (0 + 60°) = (a +b) sin 60°. . . . (ii) 
y sin (6+ 30)=bsin30.. . .. . . (iii) 
Or, (2a + y) cos 9 = 2a + b, from (i), 
(x + y) (“y + cos @) =a + b, from (ii), 
J/3 
y(/3 sin 6 + cos 0) = b, from (iii). 
Thus 


(2x + y) cos 6 + y(/3 sin 6 + cos 6) = (2x + 2y) (“ + cos 0) ; 
N 


2 \ _ 2x sin 0, 

v3 Js ’ 

that is, y = 2a, 

or the steamer has to travel half an hour to round the 
headland. 


that is, y sin @. (v3 - 


D’Arcy.—There are two projective pencils of rays whose 
centres are at the points (1, 2) and (4, 6). 

The rays y- 2=0, 2n -y=0, x-y+1=0 of the first 
pencil correspond to the rays 

x-y+2=0, a -3y+10=0,7-4=0 
respectively of the second pencil. 

Construct the ray of the second pencil corresponding to the 
ray 4x - 3y + 2=0 of the first pencil and the conic, which is 
the locus of the intersection of corresponding rays of the two 
pencils. 

Construct the tangents to this conic at the points (1, 2) and 
4, 6). 
tai In the figure the rays are marked as follows :— 

a=y-2=0. a’ =z2-yr+2=0. 
b=2-y=0. b’ = 2x - 38y + 10=0. 
c=Hx-y+1=0. ce=xr-4=0. 
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Also O (1, 2) and O’ (4, 6) are the centres of the two 
pencils. 

Let b’, c intersect at a; b,c’ ata’; a’, bat y; a, b’ at 7’; 
a, c’ at B’, noting that a’, c meet at 8, which is a point at 
infinity on the line x - y = 0. 

Now let aa’, 88’ meet at ©, the latter line being a line 
through f’ parallel to x- y=0. We shall denote the 

int of intersection of two rays—for example, a and c’— 

ac’. 

"Semmens any other ray of the pencil O. Join the point 
fe’ to Q and the point O’ tothe intersection of 2, fc’, and c. 
This ray /’ shall correspond tof. We have 


{a, b, c, f} = fac’, be’, cc’, fe} 
= Mac’, be’, ce’, fe’} 
= {a’c, b’c, c’e, f’e} 





= fa’, b’, ¢’, f’} 
as required. 
é L 1 
Cc 
fe ( 
1043, 
fq 
. a fo 
P : (40,8) 
_ 40, 
8 
5 » 
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P. Sitaraman, Madras.—The normal at P (a cos ¢, } sin ¢) 
to an ellipse meets the axes at G, y. Show that the feet of the 
remaining normals passing through the mid-point of G, 9 are 

@ G+2r G+4r 

is eit = 

(Journal of the Indian Mathematical Club.) 
The result given in the question is obviously wrong, since 
the sum of 
¢ @ +2 P+4r 
—\-— |. 
is not of the form (2n + 1)z. 
The equation of the normal at ¢ to the ellipse 


ey 
a + po 1 
is ax sec ¢ — by cosec ¢ = a? - b*. 
Hence the co-ordinates of G are 
a? - }? a? - >? . 
( = cos ¢, 0), and of g (0, - — sin @). 
Thus the co-ordinates of the mid-point of G, g are 
a? — }? a? - >? .. 
= cos ¢, — oo sin ¢). 


The normal at any point (a cos @, b sin @) to the ellipse is 
ax sec 0 — by cosec @ = a® - b?, 
and this passes through the mid-point of G, g, provided 





a’* - } a’? -? .. ae 
Ta cos ¢ . a sec 6 + op . sin ¢@ . b cosec 6 = a? — 8; 
that is, cos @ sec 6 + sin ¢ cosec 6 = 2; 
that is, sin @ cos @ + cos @ sin ¢@ = 2 sin @ cos 0; 
that is, sin (0 + @) = sin 20. 
Thus 26 =n + (- 1)" (0 + $), 
and if n=0,0=¢; 
=lo="—?; 
n 3 
a=3,0=2°7—#; 
3 
“ 
= 5, 0 Sr - ¢, 
n 3 














4 [oF 
(4,2) Pp and it can be at once verified that any other values of 2 
y give values of @ which correspond to one of the four points 
; whose eccentric angles are 
7 T 7 Axis of & T T T T ‘+o 5 Aaah br -¢, 
10 3 3 3 
for example, if n= 11, @ = ~- % on + OF O, 
Hence the feet of the remaining normals passing through 
the mid-point of G, g are —%, a = ? oe - z. 
Following this construction, it is evident that Of corre- 3 3 3 


sponds to the ray O’O, and O’0 corresponds to the ray 00’. 
Of and O’'2 are the tangents at O and O’ to the locus of the 
intersection of corresponding rays of the pencils. Further, 
4x —- 3y +2=0 in the question is the line 00’, which 
corresponds, as we have shown, to O’f. 

The required locus is an ellipse: only one point other 
than the points O, 0’, aa’, bb’, cc’ on it (namely, //’) is 
shown in the figure, to avoid the complication of a large 
number of lines. Others can be readily found thus: any 
ray through O meets c’ at some point P, 2P meets c at some 
point P’, then O’P’ and OP meet on the conic. 


Inverell.—Your question answered in the June number of 
1909 was rather more of the nature of a puzzle than of a mathe- 
matical problem, and I had then to give definite interpretation 
to your somewhat e data. It happened that the puzzle 
furnished an interesting mathematical solution. I have con- 
sidered your variations of the original query, and do not think I 
can usefully fill the query mn with an answer, which would 
amount to a monograph entitled ‘‘ All sorts of ways of unwind- 
ing a rope coiled on all sorte of telegraph posts, including the 
use of an aeroplane.” 


IN THE NEW MOVEMENT. 


PREPARATORY MATHEMATICS. 


By A. CLEMENT Jones, M.A., Ph.D., and 
C. H. Biomrreip, M.A., B.Sc. 


With or without Answers, Is. 6d. 


This new and highly-interesting work aims at preparing the 
pupil for formal Mathematics by taking him through a complete 
course in Number Work, and so introducing him not only to 
Arithmetic proper, but also to Algebra and Practical Geom- 
etry. 

Teachers who use this book will find their pupils interested 
from the first, as the examples make direct appeal to the every- 
day life of the boy and girl. 
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Correspondence College, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 











| THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE. | 











A WORD TO STUDENTS. 


In preparing for your Examinations 
you need the best help you can get. 


Clough’s Correspondence College | 
provides the best help. a 


To ensure success join Clough’s Classes. 





A Student writes: (6-7-10.) 
‘I consider ‘Clough’s’ to be the Corre- 
spondence College, and shall be delighted to 
recommend your Classes to any of my friends 
needing correspondence tuition.”’ 





Write for full particulars of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES—PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 
CERTIFICATE, MATRICULATION, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, A.C.P., and 
L.L.A.—to 


The SECRETARY, Clough’s Correspondence College, 
Temple Chambers, E.C. 
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French Prize 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





Competition. 





1. All French translations must be received not later than September 7, 1910, and addressed to: — Prize Eprror, Office 
of The Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the coupon which appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. One 





coupon must be sent for each entry. 


3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize-winner will be asked to send name and address for publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in three months. 





A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 


A la vue de cette ville dorée, de ce neeud brillant de |’ Asie 
et de l'Europe, de ce majestueux rendezvous oi s’unissaient 
le luxe, les usages et les arts des deux plus belles parties du 
monde, nous nous arrétimes, saisis d'une orgueilleuse con- 
templation. Quel jour de gloire était arrivé! Comme il 
allait devenir le plus quad, le plus éclatant souvenir de 
notre vie entire! Nous sentions qu’en ce moment toutes 
nos actions devaient fixer les yeux de |’univers surpris, et 
que chacun de nos moindres mouvements serait historique ! 

ur cet immense et imposant théAtre, nous croyions marcher 
entourés des acclamations de tous les peuples ; fiers d’élever 
notre siécle reconnaissant au-dessus de tous les autres siécles, 
nous le voyions déjé grand de notre grandeur, et tout 
brillant de notre gloire! A notre retour, déja tant désiré, 
avec quelle considiention presque respectueuse, avec quel 
enthousiasme allions-nous étre regus au milieu de nos 
femmes, de nos compatriotes, et méme de nos péres! Nous 
serions, le reste de notre vie, des @tres 4 part, qu’ils ne 
verraient qu’avec étonnement, qu’ils n’écouteraient qu’avec 
une curieuse admiration! On accourrait sur notre passage ; 
on recueillerait nos moindres paroles! Cette miraculeuse 
conquéte nous environnait d’une auréole de gloire ; désor- 
mait on croirait respirer autour de nous un air de prodige 
et de merveille ! Et quand ces pensées orgueilleuses faisaient 
place & des sentiments plus modérés, nous nous disions que 
cétait 14 le terme promis 4 nos travaux; qu’enfin nous 
allions nous arréter, puisque nous ne pouvions plus étre 
surpasaés par. nous-mémes, aprés une expédition noble et 
digne émule de celle d’Egypte, et rivale heureuse de toutes 
les grandes et glorieuses guerres de l’antiquité. Dans cet 
instant dangers, souffrances, tout fut oublié. Pouvait on 
acheter trop cher le superbe bonheur de pouvoir dire toute 
sa vie: “J’étais de l’armée de Moscou.” 

From “ La Campagne de Russie,” by 
GeNERAL ComTE DE Sfcur. 


REsvuLt oF THE JuNE CoMPETITION. 


As announced in the July number, the prize is awarded 
to “Camée,” whose name and address are :—Miss Marion 
Hall, 9 Park Grove, York. 

First Class.—Meadow Sweet, Aiguille, X. Y. Z., Netta, 
Jim, Utopia, A. R. M., Thrums, Tim, Atteb, Mergy, 
Margherita, Jane, E. C. M., Sythlik, Marchmont, Gorse- 
blossoms, Quand méme, Dot, Bunny, Babs, Mara, Napoléon, 
Minnehaha, Towser, Manor, Bridge, Rowan, Hope, Toto, 
Queen Mab, Vulcan, Elsie, Nell Gwynn, Choc, Fleurange, 
Daphne, Spring, pwd Irma, Marie, Coucou blanc, Fidelis, 
Nornour, nk, Beulah Benton, 8. Wanker, Dum spiro 
mse Midnight sun, Sans espoir, Summer, Spes, Irish 

lleen, Elektra, W. I. H. 

Second Class.—Acer, Veritas, Doubtful, Yvonne, Rusticus, 
Neit Akint, Kenilworth, Spalden, Waverley, Letitia, 
Xenophon, Bridget, Rosencrantz, Essex, Peggotty, Pansy, 
Ecclesall, Simple Simon, Tiny, Amethyst. 


Report. 


The piece set was of a difficult nature, but a very fair 
number of really good translations was sent in. Théophile 
Gautier’s style is polished to the extent of being at times 
laboured, and in Fis descriptions of objects of art he is apt 





to pile up a number of technical terms which make him 
difficult to follow, and still more difficult to translate. This 
is especially the case with the Voyage en Italie. The 
more difficult words were generally well translated, but the 
simple phrase de la place upset a good many, and a large 
number insisted on translating grotte as “grotto,” and not 
as “cave” or “cavern.” . 
“Tvanhoe’s” suggestion shall receive attention. “Peter 
Pan,” who gained the prize in the April number, writes to 
say he hardly cuetet to receive it, as he is not a teacher. 
Although our magazine caters mainly for teachers, the 
French prize is open to all readers, whatever their calling. 


Prize TRANSLATION. 


The first effect of the dome, as seen from the square, is 
dazzling ; the whiteness of the marble, outlined against the 
blue of the sky, strikes one first of all. One might compare 
it to an immense piece of silver lace on a background of 
lapis lazuli. That is the first impression and the last recol- 
lection. When we think of the Dome of Milan it is thus 
that it appears to us. It is one of the rare Gothic churches 
of Italy, but this Gothic, unlike ours, is not the Gothic of a 
sombre faith, of a disturbing mystery, of gloomy depths, of 
emaciated shapes, of aspirations towards heaven. It is-not 
of that austere character which regards beauty as* too 
sensual, and takes from matter only what is necessary to 
approach God. It is a Gothic full of elegance, charm, and 
splendour, such as one might dream about for fairy palaces, 
and with which one could build alcazars and mosques, as 
well as Christian temples. Its delicacy, vastness, and white- 
ness give it the appearance of a glacier with its thousand 
points, or of a gigantic concretion of stalactites. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that it is the handiwork of man. The desi 
of the facade is very simple. It is an acute angle like the 
gable of an ordinary house, and edged with a marble lace 
resting on a wall, without fore part and without architec- 
tural order. It is pierced with five doors and eight windows, 
and interspersed with six groups of slender columns, or 
rather nerves, terminating in ved points, surmounted 
by statues and filled in their interstices with corbels and 
niches supporting and sheltering the images of angels, of 
patriarchs, and of saints. Behind spring in innumerable 
shafts, like the pillars of a basaltic grotto, forests of turrets, 
pinnacles, minarets, and white marble steeples. The cen- 
tral spire, looking like a frosted icicle, soars into the azure 
to a tremendous height, putting the Virgin, who is standing 
on the summit, her foot resting on a crescent, within a step 
or two of heaven. “Came.” 








SPECIAL NOTICE, 
TuHE attention of our readers interested in French 
literature is directed to the announcement of the 
newly-issued 
COLLECTION NELSON 


on page 190. 
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Mr. H. J. SMITH’S CLASSES. 





New Classes for all Exams. hegin August 30. 





PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE. 
FINAL CERTIFICATE. 
OXFORD LOCALS. 
CAMBRIDGE EXAMS. 

A.C.P. and L.C.P. 
MATRICULATION. 

FROEBEL. 

L.L.A. (St. Andrews). 

SPECIAL COURSES. 


Individual help. 
Real assistance. 
Full notes. 
Fine results. 
At all these Exams. Mr. Smith’s students have 


done brilliantly in 1909 and 1910. Please write for 
particulars and Prospectus. 





£90 Scholarship. 


SouTHAMPTON, 
August 6, 1910. 

Dear Mr. Smirn,—lI can scarcely tell you how de- 
lighted I am to repay you in a very small degree for 
your trouble by telling you I have gained a Scholarship 
at the Hartley University College, Southampton, of 
£30 per annum and Free Tuition, 
tenable for Three Years. I cannot thank 
you sufficiently for your unfailing kindness and interest 

in my work, and for the Special Papers sent me. 
Without your help it would have been impossible to 
have achieved this success, and I shall take every 
opportunity of making your invaluable classes known. 
I may say I was the youngest candidate, and the only 
girl taking Advanced Mathematics. I am not sixteen 
until September 20.—Believe me, very gratefully yours, 





Doris RIMMINGTON. 





Mr, H. J. SMITH, B.Sc. Lond., Rosebery House, Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








HISTORY MAPS. 





A NEW SERIES 
BOLD FEATURES. 


IS IN PREPARATION, AND WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE. 


COMPRISING ALL ESSENTIAL GEOGRAPHICAL DETAILS RELATING TO 
BRITISH AND EUROPEAN 


MODERATE IN PRICE. 


HISTORY. 





WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 








W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, | 


6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 











ALMOST READY. 





Handsomely Bound in Cloth Extra. 


Volume XXX. of 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 


Special Offer to Teachers. 





The Publishers will be pleased to supply a copy of this useful 
Volume, post free, at the reduced price of 88, 6d. Application 
should be made to 

The “Practical Teacher” Offices, 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 





DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 








Our Needlework Column. 





BY J. A. FLEMING, AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ COMMON-SENSE NEEDLEWORK.” 


COMMON-SENSE COMFORTABLE 
CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN. 


SwimMinGc CostuME SUITABLE FOR A Boy or A Gir. 
(11 to 13 years of age.) 


WIMMING is now taught in many elementary schools 

in large towns, so a swimming costume is likely to 
appeal strongly to children of both sexes who attend 
swimming classes. Although, as a rule, children are ad- 
mitted to the baths free of charge during school hours, 
the question of a suitable bathing costume is often a 
consideration. The cheapest of the stockingette variety 
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Swimmine Costums. 


costs, I believe, a shilling, which is more than many 
parents can afford. Many mothers have not the time 
to make a garment, and children are often debarred 
from the exercise by the cost of hiring one. Again, 
many mothers, quite naturally, object to their daughters 
using those that have been worn by other children 
in the public baths. The expense of making such a 
dress as is photographed is so little, and the labour 
involved so slight, that it is to be hoped that more 
children will be enabled by its means to share in the 
healthy exercise. The shape (the same for both boys 
and girls) is so simple in outline that it may well be 





selected for a first lesson in cutting out. Standard IV. 
could draw the pattern on squared paper, each square 
representing 1”, as it does in the diagram. It would be 
a practical application of the exercise to allow the 
girls to draft it on cutting-out paper, or even on news- 
paper. The pattern chosen is the one recommended 
by the Swimming Association, and is very easy of con- 
struction—so easy, indeed, that Standard ITI. girls could 
make it, with the exception of the buttonholes, which 
occur on the left shoulder. As young girls do not need 
anything more elaborate, the costume will form a 
useful adjunct to the clothing taken to the seaside, 
where it can be used for bathing. It is cut on the 
very simplest lines, as all fulness and gathers are so 
much extra weight in the water, forming an additional 
drawback for learners in the swimming art. For the 
same reason the materials suggested are Turkey-red 
twill, galatea, and flannelette, rather than serge or any 
woollen material, which holds more water, and is there- 
fore heavier. Any colour may be chosen, providing it 
will stand the effect of salt water—navy blue and red 
are always general favourites. 

Flannelette runs from 4d. to 8d. per yard, so that 
the cost need not be more than from 3d. to 6d. _ If 
possible, a good quality of material should be secured, 
as the garment has to stand so much wringing. The 
original of the photograph was made of flannelette. 
No drawstrings are used round the neck or the knees, 
as they are difficult to unfasten when wet. The 
raw edges of the neck and armholes are turned down 
and made neat on the wrong side, with tape or 
galloon. False hems may take the place of galloon if 
desired ; but they would be unsuited to young chil- 
dren’s work. The garment could be made smatter if 
the edges were turned down on the right side, and 
covered with cotton braid or cross strips of material 
in a contrasting colour. 

Amount of Material.—} yard, 36” wide. 

To make the Pattern.—Size of paper = 27” by 36”. 
Fold the paper down the middle to form an oblong 
27” by 18”. Place it so that the fold comes to the right 
hand, the selvedges to the left, and the raw edges top 
and bottom. 

Mark the corners A, B, C, D. 

From A measure 8” down, and mark E. 

From A measure 2” in, and mark F. 

Draw the armhole from E to F, making the line 
straight for 5”. 

From A measure 5” in, and mark G, which allows 5” 
for the shoulder from F to G. 

From G measure 8” across to H. 

Draw the neck curve, making it 14” deep in the 
middle. 

From H measure off 3” to I for the left shoulder. 

From B measure 8” down to J. 

Draw a curve for the armhole from I to J, like the one 
on the opposite side. The shaping for this armhole 
being double, will provide a 4” square for the gusset 
between the legs. 

From D measure 9” to K. 

From K measure 7” up to L. 
Draw a straight line from K to L. 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


READY ON AUGUST 25. 
152 Pages. Price is. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK ON FRENCH IDIOMS. 


sy J. E. MICHELL, M.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D., 


Officier d’Académie and Assistant Master at Westminster School, London. 














Norr.—A Key to this book is also in preparation, and will be ready early in September. Price 1s. net. 





READY ON AUGUST 18. 


THE BOOKS OF PARAPHRASING. 


Junior, 2d. Intermediate, 2d. Senior, 4d. 
Edited and arranged by J. PENDLEBURY, 


Headmaster of Central Boys’ School, High Wycombe. 





Head Teachers are invited to write for Specimen Copies. 





Well mounted on Linen, and on Rollers. Price 6s. each. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES OF 


OROSCOPIC MAPS. 


These consist of a Series of Contour Wall Maps which in a simple and effective way show the 
Physical Features of the Country in Bold Relief. 
Since these Maps appeal strongly to the eye, the publishers have coined the word OROSCOPIC 
in contradistinction to Orographic. The Maps will be issued in the following order :— 


SOUTH AMERICA, (Secoxp Eprrioy.) Size, 25 by 33 inches, 
AUSTRALIA. Size, 28 by 28 inches, 
AFRICA. = Size, 32 by 31 inches. 
ASIA. Size, 30 by 30 inches, 
NORTH AMERICA. Size, 32 by 31 inches. 
To he followed by others. 


OPINIONS. 
_“Yours is a capital idea, excellently worked out.”—Professor Adams, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Education, London 
University, and Principal of the London Day Training College. 
“This map and others like it should be of decided value in enabling young students of geography to understand the 


nature and significance of contour lines, and the prime importance of a knowledge of physical features.”—Professor R. A. 
Gregory, F.R.A.S., Queen’s College, London. 


“I think it is excellent, most striking, and attractive, an}, for the size, wonderfully clear and well defined.”— 
Professor Cooke, M.A, (Dub.), Member of the Royal Lrish Academy. 


“Your map is Ar. ‘The longer it is looked at, the better it stands out.”—From a Chief Inspector. 


C w the hands of a competent teacher, they will form excellent helps in the geography lesson.”—The School 
uardian, 


A Complete Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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To cut out and make up the Garment,—Measure the 
wearer from the top of the shoulder to just above the 
knee. If the whole length of the material is not needed, 
tear off the surplus, so that no unnecessary weight may be 
borne in the water. So long as the loins are covered it 
does not matter how high up the thigh the legs come, as 
the less incubus the swimmer has to carry the better. 

Fold the material in two, lengthways, like the paper, 
and pin on the pattern and cut it out. As a fold comes 
down the length of the garment, only one side will need 
joining, which may be done by a seam and fell. 

Join each leg to a depth of 4”. Above that the gusset 
is inserted to allow for the free movement of the legs. 


_! 4 u 
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Lay a narrow fold round the gusset, and turn it back 
to form a fell. Turn down a single fold round the leg- 
openings. Pin one corner to the top of the leg-opening 
in front, and the one at the opposite of the diagonal 
to the top of the back. The other two corners will 
come to the top of the leg-joinings. Seam the gusset, 
and fell it on to the garment on the wrong side. Make 
a 1” hem at the bottom of the legs. Turn in the raw 
edges round the neck, shoulders, and armholes, and 
tack on the galloon to neaten them. Hem or run both 
edges to the garment. The right shoulder may be 
joined by seaming the edges together on the wrong side. 
Two buttonholes are placed on the shoulder of the left 
front, and corresponding buttons on the back. If pre- 
ferred, the raw edges of neck, sleeves, and shoulders 
may be bound with braid ; but galloon makes a stronger, 
neater finish. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. 8., Morecambe.—Either of the two knitting pat- 
terns is suitable for the purpose for which you need it. 
Both are worked in No. 24 crochet cotton with No. 17 
needles. 

Terms Used in Knitting. 

K = Knit. 

O = Make a stitch—that is, throw the cotton over 
the needle before putting it into the next stitch. 

T = Take two stitches together, or narrow. 

8 = Slip a stitch—that is, take a stitch from the left- 
hand needle on to the right-hand one without knitting it. 

P = Purl or seam—that is, put the needle in from back 
to front instead of from front to back as in knitting. 

N.B.—The first stitch of every row is slipped, unless 
contrary directions are given. 
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Cast on 


PLAIN PoInTED PATTERN. 
9 stitches. 


lst Row.—K2, OT, OT, OK3. 

2nd Row.—And every alternate row knit plain. 

3rd Row.—K2, OT, OT, OK4. 

5th Row.—K2, OT, OT, OK5. 

7th Row.—K2, OT, OT, OK6. 

9th Row.—K2, OT, OT, OK7. 

lith Row.—K2, OT, OT, OK8. 

12th Row.—Cast off 6 stitches, knit plain to the end. 





Victoria BorpER. 


Cast on 16 stitches. Knit one row plain. 


lst Row 


.—§1, K3, OT, O twice, T, K7. 


2nd Row.—K9, P1, K3, O, T, K2. 
3rd Row.—S1, K3, OT, K11. 
4th Row.—K13, OT, K2. 


5th Row 


.—S1, K3, OT, K1, O twice, T, K1, O twice, 
T, O twice, T, K6. 


6th Row.—K8, P1, K2, Pl, K3, OT, K2. 


7th Row 


.—$1, K3, OT, K13. 


8th Row.—K15, OT, K2. ' 
9th Row.—S1, K3, OT, K1, O twice, T, K6. 


10th Row 


.—K&, Pl, K2, Pl, K2, Pl, K3, OT, K2. 


llth Row.—S1, K3, OT, K16. 


12th Row 


.—Cast off 6 K11, T, K2. 


W. C. S., Nelson.—As you did not give a nom de 
plume, I hope you will recognise the initials. 
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OBSERVATION AND 
DEDUCTION CHARTS. 


By W. J. GLOVER, Boys’ School, Frome. 


T= Observation and Deduction Charts consist of 
Twelve Sheets (25 by 20 in.)—one for each month of the 
year. They are intended to be used for recording the Daily 
Observations of various natural phenomena, and the Deduc- 
tions to be made from them. 

Each sheet contains an extended and valuable series of 
Nature Notes dealing with the characteristics of the month 
relating to Trees, Flowers, Birds, Insects, the Weather, the 
Field, and the Garden. 

Spaces are provided for a Daily Record of the Readings of 
the Barometer, Thermometer, and Raingauge; the state of the 
Weather; the Direction of the Wind; the rising and setting 
of the Sun ; the varying lengths of Shadows—morning, noon, 
and night; spring, summer, autumn, and winter; and of the 
Tides or Sea Condition where available. Spaces for Graphs 
are also added for interpreting the recorded observations in a 
telling manner, and for inserting the best questions, answers, 
observations, and deductions |inade by the pupils, not only on 
the ascertained data, but on the particular subject of Nature 
Study in which the individual pupil or the class may be 
engaged at the time. A Direction Chart, partly filled, is 
issued with each Set. 

The Charts are printed on Cardboard, with a proper writing 
surface, and are enclosed in a frame, with provision for removing 
the sheet at the end of each month, and space for preserving it 
for future reference. 

Specimen Sheet Free. 


Price of the Thirteen Sheets, in Oak Frame, 5/6 per Set; 
the Charts, without the Frame, 2/6 per Set. 


_G.W. BACON & CO., Ltd., 127 Strand. 
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ALL TEACHERS, 1 


both of juniors and seniors, will find among 
our publications at least one that will be use- 
ful. “Easy Modelling for Infants,” 8d., post 
Sree. “Plastic Methods for Plastic Minds,” 
1s. 3d., post free. “ Geographical Modelling,” 
3d., post free. “ Modelling for the Standards,” 
1s. 6@., post free. Send for list and particulars 
to Wm. Harbutt, A.R.C.A., 215 Bathampton, 
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GINN & COMPANY'S LIST 





ENGLISH LITERATURE, Its History and 
Significance for the Life of the English-speak- 
ing World. By Witiiam J. Lone. Fully Illustrated. 582 
pages. Price Ss. net. 

A direct, simple, and interesting account of the great English 
writers, their works, and the literary periods in which they are in- 
cluded. The sympathetic and scholarly atmosphere pervading the 
entire work cannot but inspire a love of good literature and give a 
better insight into the life and history of our race. 





THE MOTHER TONGUE. By G. L. Kirrrepcr 


and 8. L. ARNOLD. 


BOOK I.—Specially Revised for use in English Schools by Joun W. 
Apamson, B.A., Professor of Education, King’s College, London, 
LESSONS IN SPEAKING, READING, AND WRITING 
ENGLISH. xiv + 294 pages. Illustrated. Price 1s, 6d. 


Opinions of His Majesty's Inspectors :— 
**T should be very glad to see it in use in all our schools,” 
**I do not know of any better method of teaching English than that 
so carefully developed in ‘The Mother Tongue.’” 
‘The most practical text-book I know for teaching the Mother 
Tongue.” 

BOOK I1.—ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, WITH 
LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. xxii+ 417 pages. 3s, 
BOOK II1.—_ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

xx + 431 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 





GOOD HEALTH. By F. G. Jewerr. Revised for 
use in English Schools by Atice Ravenni.t, F.R.San.1I., Lecturer, 
London University Extension Board. Fully Illustrated. 171 
pages. Price 1¢, Gd, Designed for pupils from ten to twelve 
years of age ; trenting of hygiene rather than anatomy or physi- 
ology, special emphasis being !aid upor personal hygiene. 








i, Bath. 
J 


The Blaisdell Physiologies. 
THE CHILD’S BOOK OF HEALTH. A First 
Book of Hygiene, presenting easy lessons for Junior Classes. 
175 pages. Price 1s, 
A Supervisor of Schools says; ‘‘ A book to be read by every boy and 
girl of ten years and upwards.” 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. Simple, teachable, and re- 
plete with Suggestions for Teachers. 271 pages. Price 2e. 
OUR BODIES AND HOW WE LIVE. Simple 
in style, with no attempt at scientific discussion ; adapted for the 
Higher Standards. 352 pages. Price 3e, 


HOW TO TEACH PHYSIOLOGY. Handbook 
for Teachers, Paper. 52 pages. Price 6d, 











THE SCHOOLMISTRESS 


WEEKLY CONTAINS WEEKLY 
PRICE HELPFUL ARTICLES ON ALL ___ PRICE 
ONE ° 
PENNY- BRANCHES OF SCHOOL WORK. ON® PENNY. 
TEACHERS not already Subscribers should order from their News- 
agent, or forward Postal Order or Halfpenny Stamps to 
“THE SCHOOLMISTRESS” NEWSPAPER CO., Ltd., 
149 Fleet Street, E.C. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS (Prepaid). 
ONE SHILLING AND NINEPENCE for THREE MONTHS. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND THREEPENCE for SIX MONTHS. 
SIX SHILLINGS for TWELVE MONTHS. 
— Post Free. — 
The Best Paper for Pupil Teachers and all Mistresses. 
Full Notes on Certificate Literature. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: Address: 
SCHOOLMISTRESS, PUBLISHER, 
LONDON.” 149 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 


FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE. By Grorce 
FRANCIS ATKINSON, Ph.B., Professor of Botany in Cornell Uni- 
versity. Edited for the use of English Schools by E. M. Woop, 
Teacher of Botany and Nature Study to the Wallasey Technical 
College, Cheshire. 280 pages. Fully Illustrated with over 300 
Cuts. Price 2a. 6d. 

Miss Wood has executed thirty new drawings, and Dr. John W. 

Ellis, of Liverpool, has made twenty-five photographs, expressly for 

this British edition. 





BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL TO TEACHERS. 





Complete Catalogue post free on application. 











GINN & COMPANY, 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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part of the teacher, since an easy, fluent style of sewing 
engenders clean work. If each teacher will study care- 
fully the principles laid down in Chapters I.—V. of Com- 
mon-sense Needlework, she will find that the improved 
methods of teaching will produce quicker sewers, which 
will result in cleaner uk. In every class some time, 
and in the lower classes much time, should be given to 
the proper methods of holding the needle and the work, 
and to using the thimble, so as to secure better hemming 
and seaming. Even if fewer advanced exercises are 
taken the first year, it will be an immense gain to obtain 
‘ continuity of motion.” Particular attention should be 
paid to the paragraphs on “Faulty Hemming,” page 
18, and “ Faults in Seaming,” pages 26, 27. All seam- 
ing must be stroked quite flat as soon as the tacking 
threads are drawn out. Neglect of this rule made the 
work look worse than otherwise it would have done. 
In a few months I should like to see the results of the 
experiment in seaming and hemming only. 

In Class 7 the tacking stitches are too long. The 
stitches should only be half an inch long in front of the 
work, and less than that at the back, to keep the work 
firm. Good sewing cannot be produced if the fixing be 

oor. The garments are better sewn than the exercises. 

he probable reason for that is that short bits of mate- 
rial do not give opportunity for “keeping up the move- 
ment,”’ which in itself produces regularity of work. 

Knitting —The casting-off is usually too tight. It 
should “ give’ as much as the casting-on. The dolls’ 
bonnets are sensible in as far as they provide a “ use” 
for the exercises ; but why not let the front be knitted 
all in one piece? It would afford more practice, and 
would look better than small pieces joined. If the girls 
were allowed to bring their own wool and needles, they 
would be infinitely more interested in their work. 

Backstitching is not required, and should not be 
taught as an exercise. It is only applied to finishing 
off the bottoms of vents and gussets, and can easily be 
learnt when needed. 

The little pinafores in Class 4 would have looked 
better had the seaming been worked on the wrong side. 
As a rule, that stitch is doné on the right side; but in 
this instance it is not so. 

It is scarcely worth while submitting specimens of 
herring-boning and marking on canvas, as any teacher 
can see at a glance whether they are correctly worked or 
not. As soon as they are taught they should be applied 
to something needing them. 

yenerally speaking, longer loops should be left on 
the darns. The one correctly worked I placed in the 
paper lap-bag. 

The flannel patches are only fair. 

The doll’s dress is rather an ambitious garment for 
such young children. The style is pretty, but the raw 
edges of the collar are likely to give girls the idea that 
anything will do for dolly. The seaming and felling on 
the doll’s chemise convey the same impression. The 
back of the petticoat bodice, being on the cross, is diffi- 
cult to sew. Probably that is the reason the buttonholes 
are so poor. The teaching of buttonholing might well 
be deferred to Standard V., when it would, be more 
quickly learnt. Tape loops could take the place of 
buttonholes in the lower classes. 

The overcasting of print patches is too fine, and the 
stitches are placed too close together. The stitches 
should be about half the depth of the edge to be neat- 
ened, and the distance between should be rather less than 
the height. (See page 107, Common-sense Needlework). 
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The bands on the top of print aprons are not straight. 
Were they unpicked, to allow of the patch being in- 
serted ? The fells on the calico patches are too deep. 

One word in conclusion. As soon as any new exer- 
cise has been taught it should at once be applied to 
something needing it. 








COLLECTION NELSON—A 
NOTABLE VENTURE. 


"T’HERE appear to be no bounds to the activities 
of the firm of Nelson, whose books meet one at 
every turn. The latest dainty series is entitled ‘“‘ Collec- 
tion Nelson,” and consists of well-selected works in the 
original French, which can truly claim to be what the 
ublishers describe as che/s-d’euvre de la littérature. 
he size of each volume is that of the well-known Seven- 
penny Library, the type is large and beautifully printed, 
the paper excellent, and the binding delicate enough to 
please the most fastidious taste, without any trace of 
flimsiness or ephemerality. The whole series is issued 
under the direction of Dr. Charles Sarolea, who con- 
tributes an excellent introduction to the particular 
volume before us—namely, Alphonse Daudet’s inimi- 
table Lettres de mion moulin. Here is a taste of M. 
Sarolea’s literary quality :— 

“Ce qu'il y a de vraiment étonnant dans les Lettres de mon 
moulin, c’est que, étant l’ceuvre d’un jeune homme, elles n’ont 
aucun des défauts de Ja jeunesse. La jeunesse est lage des 
hésitations, des tatonnements, des imitations maladroites; or 
les Lettres sont d’une stireté, d’une fermeté de dessin, d’une 
originalité, d’une maturité, d’une possession de soi gui con- 
fondent. La jeunesse est l’Age des excés, de l’exubérance, de 
la démesure, de loutrance; or les Lettres sont d’une sobriété, 
d'une mesure, d’une simplicité attiques. 

“Et d’autre part, n’ayant aucune des imperfections de la 
were les Lettres de mon moulin en ont toutes les qualités : 
a fraicheur, la spontanéité, le naturel, la verve, la facilité et ce 
charme indéfinissable qui se dégage, comme la senteur du thym 
et du romarin, de toute luvre et de toute la personnalité de 
Daudet. Les Lettres, ¢’est le chant de la cigale A l’aube, c’est 
la source limpide jaillissant de la montagne.” 


The other names in the list of authors are Maeter- 
linck, Paul Bourget, Tolstoi, Balzac, Jean de la Bréte, 
Philippe de Ségur, Henry Bordeaux, Vte E.-M. de 
Vogiié, Arthur Lévy, Vte G. D’Avenel, Victor Cher- 
buliez, and Edmond About; while there is to be also a 
translation of Andrew Lang’s Maid of France, and an 
Anthologie des Pcétes francais. Two volumes monthly 
are promised. 

There are no notes or other impedimenta to the series. 
For class or private reading there is nothing better in 
the market. The pictures are a decided addition to 
the series. 


A Primer of School Gardening. By Madeline Agar. 
(George Philip and Son. 2s. net.) 


The writer is garden designer to the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association; and the book, which is divided 
into two parts, can be strongly recommended for many 
practical hints contained therein. Part I. deals with 
“Garden Arrangement,” in seven chapters, and Part 
II. with “ Plants and Flowers,” in nine chapters. Many 
difficulties met with are clearly explained by the writer. 
The illustrations are few and far between. This fault 
should be rectified in future editions. Teachers inter- 
ested in school gardening are advised to obtain a copy 

especially our lady friends. We that an 
index would add to the utility of the volume. 
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A_NEW SET OF CONTINUOUS READERS. 


STORIES OLD AND NEW. 


FOR EACH CLASS OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colour. Strongly Bound in Prettily-Decorated Cloth Cover. 
Price 9d. each volume. 





This new and beautiful library of STORIES OLD AND NEW has been specially prepared for young children. It provides class libraries 
of varied reading for the lower standards, and so leads up to Blackie’s well-known SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY, which has already 
established itself in the upper classes of elementary schools. 

Among the STORIES OLD AND NEW will be found many of those familiar tales that never lose their freshness, for they belong to the 
world's childhood. Along with these old favourites are many new friends, charming stories by the best children’s authors of to-day. 

To secure simplicity and right gradation the texts have been prepared by an experienced teacher. Great care has been given to the illus- 
trations, print, and binding of the series, for it is believed that this is the best way to secure from the children that careful handling of the 
volumes which is the mark of the true book-lover. 


FIRST LIST OF TITLES. (Others in Preparation.) 
FOR CHILDREN OF 6 TO 8. FOR CHILDREN OF 7 TO 9. 
STORIES FROM GRIMM. THE WAITS OF BREMEN, and other Tales from Griw. 
RAMBLES OF THREE CHILDREN. Gera.pine Mockuer. STORIES FROM ANDERSEN. 


THE LITTLE RED PURSE, and other Tales. Jxnnte CHAPPELL. A BOOK OF STORIES FROM THE NORSE. 
TWO LITTLE CRUSOES. A. B. Romney. A BRIGHT LITTLE PAIR. L. E. Tippeman. 
BRAVEST OF ALL. Manet Mackness. ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
FOR CHILDREN OF 8 TO 10. 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS, THE WISE SWANS, and other Tales from ANDERSEN. 
THE KNIGHTS OF CHARLEMAGNE, SHORT-SHANKS, and other Tales from the Norse. 
A SAXON MAID. Euiza F. Poutarp. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, 
THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN. Bearnice Harraven. ALADDIN, and other Tales from the Arabian Nights. 


Prospectus, Beautifully Illustrated, post free. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LTD., OLD BAILEY, E.C. 





























MACMILLAN & GO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK BY Mr. H. S. HALL. 
A School Algebra. Part I. By H. 8S. Hatt, M.A. With or without Answers. 2s. 6d. 


The Practical Teacher.—‘ This book may be best described as the evolutionary successor of Hall and Knight’s ‘ Elementary Algebra.’ It marks a 
further and distinct landmark in the gradual advancement of mathematical teaching. It is no hash dished up from its predecessor, but an entirely 
new book written on modern lines.” 





Dictation Exercises from Standard Authors. sy Rasxw Westock, 
F.R.G.S. 28. 6d. 








ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. NEW VOLUME. 
Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. Selected and Edited for Schools by 


J. Hurcutson. 1s. 





SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 
La Pistole. Récit Tiré des Mémoires d’Alexandre Dumas. 


Edited by Marc Cerri, Senior French Master, King’s College School. 1s. 





A First Book, of Physical Geography. By W. Macrean Carey, M.A., B.Sc. 


Illustrated. 18, 6d. [First Books of Science. 





READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 1s. Gd. each. 
Wonders of Physical Science. By © £. Povey, B.Sc." 
Tillers of the Ground. By Marton I. Newstety, D.Sc. 
Threads in the Web of Life. By Marcaret and Prof. J. Anraur Tomson, M.A. 


Nature.—“ In short, these most interesting and stimulating little books initiate a series which Ww ill at once prove of great value as an adjunct to 
the systematic instruction of the class-room and laboratory, and, if continued in the same spirit and with the same ability, will become an almost in- 
dispensable part of a school equipment for science teaching.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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NATIONAL HOME-READING 
UNION. 


ISSUE OF THE NEW SEASON’S BOOK LIST. 


HE Book List of the Young People’s section for the 

new reading session, which opens in September, is 

now ready, and may be obtained (on receipt of post- 

age) by those intending to form National Home-reading 

Union Reading Circles, and wishing to plan them in 
advance. 

The general aim of the Union in connection with 
schools is to help teachers to create and foster amongst 
their scholars a genuine love of good and healthy books, 
and train them to read with real understanding and 
— . v 

he fee (which Local Education Authorities are 
authorised to pay) is 1s. 6d. per annum per teacher, 
whose reading class can thus become a National Home- 
reading Union Reading Circle, all the members of it 
being recognised as “‘ school members” of the Union, 
and entitled to apply for certificates when certain con- 
ditions have been fulfilled. 

The Union is especially desirous of seeing more Circles 
formed in evening schcols, so that, when possible, chil- 
dren who have been members of Circles in day schools 
should be able to continue their membership. Special 
efforts are being made to extend the work of the Union 
in rural districts next session. A scheme for village 
work has been drawn up, and the re of Edu- 
cation Authorities is being solicited. The new list ap- 
pears to be particularly attractive, and the volumes 
selected ought to provide many a happy hour during the 
long evenings of the coming winter. 

‘he Secretary of the Union (12 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.) will be very glad to hear from 
any one interested in the movement, and willing to help. 

In connection with the recent Coming of Age cele- 
brations of the Union, two new publications have re- 
cently appeared, which have been sent to us for notice. 
One is entitled The Faculty of Reading, and is from the 
pen of Mr. George Radford, M.A., of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. It tells the story of the inception of the 
Union, and of the excellent work which has been done 
since 1889 ; and concludes with several sections of living 
interest to all thoughtful teachers at the present moment, 
including the following plan referred to above :— 


Outline of Scheme for Village Work. 


Objects.—To cultivate the habit and taste for healthy read- 
ing by the formation of reading circles in connection with the 
N.H.R.U. 

(1) For the children of the day schools, as recommended by 
the Board of Education, and as carried out in 800 London 
schools ; and 

(2) For the further education of those who have left the day 
school, whether in connection with other classes or no. 

Note.—It is obvious that this can be accomplished only by 
permission and in loyal] co-operation with the Education Authority 
of the County Council and with the local managers of schools. 

Methods.—By the formation of a local committee in every 
county or district— 

(1) ‘To work in loyal co-operation with the Local Education 
Authority and managers; and, so far as evening classes 
are concerned, to secure as far as possible the help of 
voluntary workers (ladies and gentlemen) as leaders of 
N.H.R.U. Reading Circles ; and 

(2) To obtain subscriptions to cover the necessary expenses, 
and particularly to help in the purchase of books for the 
use of the reading circles where sufficient books cannot 
be otherwise obtained. 

These books, if not bought by the scholars, should be handed 


to the County Education Authority, for the use, through school 
libraries, of successive members of the reading circles. 


The second publication is entitled Our Inheritance, 
and provides in small compass a short account of our 
literature, pleasantly written by Miss C. L. Thomson, 
and prettily illustrated. The booklet forms an excel- 
lent introduction to a history of English literature, and 
merits a wide circulation. 


sed hat 
TWO SIGNIFICANT LETTERS. 


Art For Art’s SAKE. 


Anes, who has our warm sympathy, 

writes to the Daily Telegraph, describing his artistic 
career, or at least the beginning of what may prove to 
be a very lucrative career—if he takes the advice of the 
writer of the next letter quoted below. 


“ Being advised to take up an art career, I joined one of our 
London art schools, where I was ‘trained’ for six and a half 
years, during which time I studied the general subjects, but 
more especially designing and modelling. 

“IT gained Bowel prizes from the national competitions, and 
a large number of certificates from South Kensington. I also 
won an exhibition for design from the London County Council, 
and completed most of the subjects for the art class teacher's 
certificate. 

“When I left the school my first object was to earn my live- 
lihood by design, but when I tried to obtain work I was unable 
to do so, 

“ All those to whom I applied gave me the same answer : 
* Your work is very good, but not at all practical, and is useless 


_ to us.’ 


“I have tried for years to obtain practical knowledge, but 
failed, being unable to get into any commercial house, not 
having had experience. have had small jobs of advertising 
designs and such like, but so trivial that I have been unable to 
support myself. 

“Now, here am I, twenty-nine years of age, a ‘ qualified’ 
designer, but cannot get employment, in which state I have 
been for considerably more than twelve months. 

““ What I am to do now is more than I can tell. My prizes 
and certificates are useless, and the years and money spent in 
study practically wasted. What has our ‘ art education’ done 
for me?” 


ART AND COMMERCE. 


Here is the business man’s reply to the trained artist. 
It is very much to the point, from the business man’s 
point of view. Each of my readers can make his own 
comment. 


“ The difficulty seems to be that so many artists shudder at 
the idea of any commercial association with their art. To 
many the chief aim is the Royal Academy and a reputation 
amongst posterity. But posterity does not provide bread-and- 
butter for the present day. 

“In the commercial world to-day there is a steady demand 
for artistic advertisements. In this direction alone there is 
great field for the young artist. A young man or young woman 
with ideas and the ability to draw can make money rapidly. 
We are constantly looking for new ideas for artistic advertise- 
ments, but our difficulty is to get artists to look at the com- 
mercial side. So very many artists regard any association with 
business as derogatory to art. 

“Yet I am certain that in this direction the young artist 
will find his salvation. Here we are, ready to accept and pay 
for good drawings which will advertise specialities of all kinds ; 
on the other hand, is the young artist from the schools full of 
ideas ? 

“Tf, however, we make a suggestion, it is that artists should 
recognise frankly that there are other means in life than the 
walls of the Royal Academy; talents may well be turned to 
commercial advantage without lessening the artistic idea. 
After all, the R.A. demands a big price for his pictures, with a 
keen eye upon the main chance,” 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, DO.C.L., LL.D. 


A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Complete in One Volume. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
To be had also in Three Parts. Price 4s. each. 
*,* PREPARATORY QUESTIONS on the above, By R. Somervert, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 1s, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, etc. Feap. 4to, 5s. 


Longmans’ Elementary Historical Atlas. Containing 25 Maps in Colour. Abridged from ‘“‘ A School Atlas of 
English History.” Edited by SamugL Rawson Garpriner, D.C.L., LL.D. Post 4to, 1s. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. B.C. 55-A.D. 1901. 
With 96 Woodcuts and Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
*,” Summary oF Enouisu History, based on the above. By W. Reep. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 


With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Or in Two Parts, 2s, each. Part I.: To 1603. Part II.: 1603-1901. 
*,” A SUMMARY OF THE ABove. With 22 Maps and Plans and 34 Genealogical Tables. 18, 


By WILLIAM WATSON, A.R.C.Sc., D.Sc. (London), F.R.S:, 


Assistant Professor of Physics at the Royal College of Science, London. 


| TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


A Book of Reference for the Student working in a Physical Laboratory. 
With 278 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 9s, 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


Fourts Epition (E1cuHta IMPREssIoy). 
With 579 Illustrations and a Collection of Examples and Questions, with Answers. Large Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By Professor GANOT. 
Translated and Edited by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F.S.C., and Revised by A. W. Rernotp, M.A., F.R.S. 


ELEMENTARY -TREATISE ON PHYSICS. 


SEVENTEENTH Epitiox. With 9 Coloured Plates and Maps, and 1,048 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Textu Epitiox. With 7 Plates, 632 Woodcuts, and an Appendix of Questions. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HAMBLIN SMITH’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


























ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, (Copies may be had with | ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS, Crown 8vo, 8s, 
or without Answers.) Key to Statics and Hydrostatics. 6s. 
A Key. 9s. RIDERS IN EUCLID. Containing a Graduated Collection of 
A SHILLING ARITHMETIC. For the use of Elementary Easy Deductions from Books I., Il., IIL, 1V., and VI. of Euclid’s 
Classes and Preparatory Schools. Feap. 8vo, is, With Answers, 1s. 6d. Elements of Geometry.” Crown Svo, 1s, 6d. 
EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, Arranged and adapted to | AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HEAT. Crown 
the Sections in HAMBLIN Swirn’s “Treatise on Arithmetic.” Crown 8vo, 8vo, 3s. 
. = fore 2s. ; without Answers, 1s, 6d. GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
Containing Books I. VI. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, With or without Answers. eee Rey ig fF of Ene iid, wit ene osaeehiee 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Answers separately, 6d. Arranged with the Abbreviations admitted in the Cambridge University 
A Key. Crown 8vo, 9s, a on a eae BS ne eT 6d. ~e loth, 64. 
EXERCISES ON L s 1s 0, ’ aoe we ey. 8s Jooks I. anc may be had separately, limp cloth, 1s, 
may be had with owe ewer) Sve 28. 6d. (Copies | BOOK OF ENUNCIATIONS FOR HAMBLIN SMITH’S 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. NaS an.” CC 
y Ss 
T METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHT ND MEASURES. 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. Crown 8vo, 3s, as 5 Elementary Treatise. Crown 8vo, 2s, ie 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON. 
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Words by LoncrELLow. 
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ILIGHT.” Music by F. H. Squires, F.R.C.O. 
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NELSON’S 


ALERT ARITHMETIGS. 


A New Series of Pictorial Arithmetics 
on a Novel Pian. 


By HENRY WILKINSON. 





Pupil’s Book I. | Teacher's Book I. 
48 pages. Clothlimp. 3d. 32 pages. Cloth limp. 4d. 


Teacher's Book Il. 

32 pages. Cloth limp. 4d. 
Teacher's Book III, 
48 pages. Clothlimp. 3d. 32 pages. Cloth limp. 4d. 


Pupil’s Book IV. | Teacher’s Book IV. 
48 pages. Cloth limp. 4d. 32 pages. Cloth iimp. 5d. 


Pupil’s Book V. Teacher’s Book V. 
64 pages. Cloth limp. 4d. } 51 pages. Clothlimp. Sd. 


Pupil’s Book VI. | Teacher’s Book VI. 
64 pages. Cloth limp. 4d. | 51 pages. Cloth limp. 5d. 


Pupil’s Book II. 
48 pages. Cloth limp. 3d. 


Pupil’s Book Ill. 


The complete Plan of Work in this Series is that of 
Scheme B, with modifications suggested by 
long and practical experience. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
Parkside, Edinburgh; Dublin; and New York. 





28 Years’ Trading! 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


(J. W. MORTON, Manager), 





18 & 19 Highbury Place, 
LONDON, N.; 
and 21 Argyle Crescent, 
PORTOBELLO, 
EDINBURGH. 


MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Manayers, ete., including 
over Thirty of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, are using and recom- 
mending our Instruments, of which we have specimens in every County 
of the British Isies. 

We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that isdesired, 

See our 45 Quinea I’rize Medal Upright Iron Grand Piano for £21 cash, 
or thirty-six payments of 13s. 5d. per month, Quite new, rich, full tone, and 
thoroughly durable. 





CYCLES, CAMERAS, & FURNITURE 


on special terms. 


Dr. MACNAMARA, M.A., M.P., writes: “ We are more than delighted 
with the Piano which you recently selected for and supplied to us. Any of 
my friends who need an instrument cannot possibly do better than place 
themselves entirely in your hands,” 

Sir J. H. YOXALL, M.A., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes: ‘ For 
the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the special 
value, wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the 
four Pianos has given perfect satisfaction.” 


Showrooms open daily. Write for our List, specifying the class preferred, 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 
(Please mention this Paper.) 





WORKS BY 


JOHN CARROLL, 


ART MASTER AND EXAMINER IN DRAWING. 


Approved by the Science and Art Department 
of the Board of Education. 


Practical Geometry for Art Students. 


A New Edition, in which the examples dealing with Practical 
SOLID Geometry have been entirely remodelled. The projec- 
tions of points, lines, and traces, etc., have given place to those 
of SIMPLK OBJECTS, the latter being of more practical use 
to the Art Student. Strongly bound in cloth, 1s, 6d. 
“No private student needs a better book, and no teacher could place a more 
trustworthy text-book in the hands of his pupils."—Practical Teacher. 


A Key to Carroll’s Geometry. 
Consisting of Solutions to all the Exercises in Solid Geometry 
of Objects of Simple Form, for the use of Students of Geo- 
metrical Drawing (Art). New Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Drawing from Models and Objects. 
A Handbook for Teachers and Students in Training. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“It may be confidently recommended either as a drawing master’s note-book 


or as ‘A Handbook for Students in Training.’ It is well arranged, the directions 
are clear, and the illustrations are numerous and gocd.”"— School Guardian. 


Pattern Drawing and Design. 
An Application of Practical Geometry to the Construction of 
Ornament. Strongly bound in cloth, 1s, 6d. 

“The teacher of design has in this book an excellent guide, which can be 
used in all stages of a pupil’s progress. The examples are ingenious, and well 
printed. They are, in a good many cases, quite new to us in books of this 
character.”—Schoolmaster. 


Freehand Drawing of Ornament. 


Consisting of Twenty-four Photographic Reproductions of Ex- 
amples of Ornament, and Sixty-eight Analytical Diagrams of 
Construction, Designed and Arranged in Graduated Order, with 
Directions to the Student, Demy 4to (11 in. by 8 in.). In stiff 
wrapper, price 1s. 6d. 

** Excellent examples, beautifully and clearly printed, are the distinguishing 
features of this book. In addition to the finished examples, three progressive 
stages are given, showing the gradual development of the ornament. No 
student can need a better book.”"— Practical Teacher’s Art Monthly. 


Denne ot Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit, 
and Foliated Design. 
Consisting of Twenty-four Reproductions of Photographs from 
Nature by Wa. J. Carroitt. With Directions to the Student, 
and forty Examples of FoLiatep DEsIGN by JoHN CaRROLL. 
New and enlarged edition, demy 4to (11 in. by 8 in.). In stiff 
wrapper, 2s. 6d, 
“Can be recommended to designers as well as to students of drawing and 
painting.”—Architect. 


WORKS BY 


F. F. LYDON. 


Nature Lessons with the Blackboard. 
Crown 4to, stiff boards, cloth back, 3s. net (postage 4d.). 


“The lessons comprise 16 on Plant Life, 14 on Animal Life, and 15 on the 
Comparison of Animals. The notes are full, good, and helpful, and are fur- 
nished with forty-three full-page plates. The drawings are admirable, simple 
enough to be readily reproduced on the blackboard, and with sufficient detail 
to be extremely useful to the children.”"—Head Teacher. 


Floral Design in Colour, 
In Two Sets. Price 1s. 6d. net per Set (postage 2d.). 


This work consists of Two Packets of Cards, printed in Colours, and gives a 
Progressive Course in Elementary Design. 








Catalogue of School Books, Stationery, and General School 
Supplies post free on application. 


BURNS AND OATES, Limited, 
28 Orchard Street, London, W. 
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EpiroriaL Nore.—The above song is offered in response to requests from readers of this 
paper for home as distinguished from school music. It is rather sad, but the Editor shelters 
himself behind Shelley, who assures us that “the sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought.” Moreover, the summer of 1910 has been sad enough to make the above 
song cheerful by comparison. Other songs for home consumption in back numbers of the 
Practical Teacher are announced in our August issue. Next month we will give another of 
Mr. Maskell Harcly’s Shakespeare songs for schools. 
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Always on Hand a Very Large 
Stock of SECOND-HAND 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
& SCIENTIFIC 


Established BOOKS, 
1854. at about 
HALF PRICES. 








New and 

Second-hand. Keys and 
T lations. 

ALL INQUIRIES ransiations 

ANSWERED. 


BOOKS 
BOUGHT. 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 


2 Manette Street, Soho, 
LONDON, W.C. 








Exactly fitting the new ‘* Suggestions. 2% 


COMMON-SENSE 
NEEDLEWORK. 


By MISS J. A. FLEMING, 


Authoress of “How to Teach Needlework," “Pupil Teachers’ 
Needlework,” “ Sewing-Class Guides,” etc. 


Post 4to, viii + 152 pp., With 190 Illustrations, 
Second Edition, Revised, net 3s. 6d. 


A book of Practical Needlework based on Common- 
sense Methods dealing with all branches of Sewing, and 
especially mending, which occupies such an important 
— in the Needlework Suggestions just issued by the 

rd of Education. 





It emphasizes especially two vital points, hitherto not 
treated in Needlework Manuals :— 

(1) The necessity for continued motion in Sewing: 
This produces ‘‘a quick, neat, strong style of 
sewing,” which is demanded for the first time 
in the Circulars. 

(2) The application of School Exercises to Home 
Work ; in other words, the art of Mending. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., 
Leeds and Glasgow. 








NATURE STUDY. 
The R.V. Regd. 


FLOWER & SPRAY STAND. 
QO “=e 





recommended by 
H. M. Inspectors. 


Used 
in thousands 
of Schools. 


The Stand will 
rest firmly on 
horizontal or 
sloping surface. 





The rings may 
be opened to 
insert flowers, 
etc.; and the 
stand bent to 
alter the view. 

The foot may be 
inserted in 
water or test- 
tube placed in 
lower ring. 














The Holder faid fiat for convenience of packing, 
and in use. 


*,* Specimen post free on receipt of 2d. in stamps. 


— boxes of one dozen, at 1s. 6d., from principal Educational 
upply Stores, or post free from— 


H. R. HARVEY, 7 Overdale Road, DERBY. 











.. rhe... 


Municipal Cabinet 
and Drawer Boxes. 





Price for Cabinet of Eight Drawers, 22s. 


SIZE—14 inches deep, 18? inches wide, 
14 inches high, 





Also single Drawer Boxes, price 2s. 9d. 
each, or 30s. per doz. 


SIZE—13} inches long, 84 inches wide, 
3 inches deep. 





The drawers of the Cabinet and Single Boxes are cut 
away at the sides, so that the bottom sheets can be easily 
taken out. They are strongly made, and covered in an 
attractive manner in blue with scarlet edges, giving them 
a neat appearance, 

Illustrated Circular, giving full particulars, 
on application. 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., 


12 Bank Street, EDINBURGH; 
And 34-36 North Frederick Street, GLASGOW. 
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The two first mentioned Books are on the Requisition 
List of the London County Council. 


THE 
PRACTICE OF INSTRUCTION 


A Manual of Method General and Special. 
Epirep BY 
JOHN WILLIAM ADAMSON, B.A., 


Professor of Education in King's College, London; Examiner in Education 
to the Universities of London, Durham, and Liverpool, and 
to the College "of Preceptors. 
Cloth, 536 pages. Price 4s, 64, net. Post free, 4s. 10d. net. 


‘ School (December 1907) says :—“‘ It is probably the best manual of method 
that has yet appeared in English.” 


A CYCLE OF NATURE STUDY 


Suitable for Children under Twelve Years of Age. 


Being Suggestions for Teachers in Town and 
Country Schools. 


By M. M. PENSTONE. 


{n Fifty-two Chapters, with numerous I]lustrations. 





Price 3s. 6d. 


The School World (January 1909) says :— “ Probably the best book dealing 
with the nature-study work of children under twelve.” 





IN THE PRESS 


TOWN STUDY 


Suggestions for a Course of Preliminary 
Lessons to the Study of Civics. 
By M. M. PENSTONE, 


Late Headmistress of the Home and Colonial Society's Secondary School for 
Girls, Highbury, London; Author of “ A Cycle of Nature Study.” 


With Illustrations. Price 4s. net. 





LONDON: NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, 
19 Great Peter Street, Westminster. S.W. 





The Pioneer of Vertical Writing. 


JACKSON'S 
UPRIGHT PENMANSHIP 


For One or Both Hands, 


Pronounced by Physicians, Inspectors, and 


Teachers as ““THE BEST.” 


Ada Ac Anne 


CATO LEMI a “TLL 
CoS CTU 
TL eee APT 


Reduced Facsimile of Left-Hand Writing by a Child of 8. 
























































Speotmen Copies, with full Particulars of Competition, 
on application, 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd., 
32 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

















LOVERS OF BEAUTIFUL 
BOOKS 


Ought to Consult Page ISO 
of this Number. 
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